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What the Grammar School Has a Right to 
Expect of the Higher Schools 


By Cuarites C. Prerers, Royrersrorp, Pa. 


Puce ERY BODY has heard the fable of the ring of 
fighting cattle. These too combative quadrupeds, 

> as the story runs, happened to be arranged in a 
closed circle when, by some accident, a careless 
Fwommeomnueg Member of the herd kicked the one behind her. This 
= one, incensed, gave vent to her blind rage by kick- 
ing the next, and this one the next, and so forth, 
until all the way around the ring the animals were 
kicking and fighting each other without any one of them knowing 


of urna c 


what the whole turmoil was really about. Now into some such . 


habit as this teachers, as a class, have fallen. To be sure we are not 
arranged in a closed circle, for those who: stand at the end of the 
line have not boldness to pass back the pedal stimulus to 
those at the head who started it, but each does kick the one behind. 
The college places the blame for her failure, in so far as she admits 
that failure, upon the high school; the high school lays it to the 
grammar school; the grammar school to the grades beneath. The 
first grade teacher attributes it to the parents at home, while these 
excuse themselves by charging their failure to the machinations of 
of the Devil working in the child. Fortunately this obliging gen- 
tleman is more than willing to assume final responsibility and 
inagnanimously refrains from passing the censure farther. For, 
as it is his business to brew trouble, he is rather delighted than 
chagrined at any mischief that is laid at his door. And so the whole 
affair makes a very convenient arrangement, as everybody gets 
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that grim pleasure which comes from justifying oneself at the ex- 
pense of another, and, as for the devil—even he has his vanity 
agreeably tickled. But unfortunately, convenient as the arrange- 
ment is, it does not get us very far pedagogically. We must do some- 
thing more practical than complain if we are ever to solve our edu- 
cational problems. The lower grades must do their work in a way 
that leads up naturally to those above; and—a point more fre- 
quently overlooked—the upper grades must do theirs in a way 
that economically articulates with the grades beneath. There must 
be mutual understanding and co-operation instead of mutual hos- 
tility and distrust. 

It is the purpose of this paper to deal with only a single phase 
of that relation, and with that at only one span in our school sys- 
tem. We very frequently hear of what the high school may expect 
from the grades beneath, and especially of the grammar school, 
and where, consequently, it may begin its work. It is the purpose 
of this paper to turn that test about and inquire rather what the 
grammar school has a right to expect of the schools above, and par- 
ticularly of the high school. 

Out of the several that might be chosen only two theses will be 
developed in this paper. (1) Instead of the critical attitude that 
is now so common, high school men may be expected to take a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the grammar school and to cultivate at 
least some decent appreciation of the tremendous problems of 
those grades; and (2) That the high schools may be expected to 
take specific account of the work of the grammar schools and build 
their work definitely upon this. 

(1) Nowhere else has the misunderstanding between successive 
grades been so complete as between the eighth and the ninth. In 
the training schools from which they are drawn, in the nature of 
their professional preparation, and in their whole outlook upon 
educational work, the teachers of the eighth grade and of the ninth 
are widely separated. In the current practice the grammar school 
has its affinity with the grades below while the high school has its 
fraternity with the schools above. In America, as in most other 
countries, there have historically run parallel two systems of schools 
with little articulation between them, and the chasm which has 
separated the one from the other occurs in America right here be- 
tween the eighth and the ninth grades. That chasm is fortunately 
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not so great now as it once was, but it is still too wide to permit a 
healthy interaction and co-operation between these grades. 

And so, because high school teachers do not understand the 
grammar schools, they are unanimously and harshly criticising 
these schools for inefficiency. They claim that their freshmen 
come to them unprepared. They contend that the pupils do not 
know how to study, that they do not know the facts which the 
grammar school is supposed to teach, and that, consequently, they 
are unprepared to do the kind of work first year high school pupils 
should be able to do, and that by their conduct they show that the 
discipline of the grammar school was an utter failure. 

Now it certainly is true that the problem of the high school 
freshman is no small problem. He is really raw material of a very 
recalcitrant sort that needs to be made over completely before he 
becomes a normal high school pupil. And there is to the soul of 
the high school teacher no more trying problem than this one of 
making over the under-classman. 7 

Where, then, the high school teacher errs is not in an overesti- 
ination of the helplessness of his beginners. They are helpless. 
The secondary school man should certainly not be less agitated by 
the problem. What we need is that the problem of the high school 
freshman should be taken not less but much more seriously. But 
the high school teacher does err in placing the blame for this situa- 
tion upon the teacher of the grades below. The fault does not lie 
with the grammar school as such. The difficulty is inherent in 
the very nature of the case and nothing that the grammar school 
could do could ever completely remove it. 

If, then, the mischief does not lie with the grammar school, 
where does it lie and what must we do to heal this unfortunate 
gap? The answer to this is long and must be made indirectly. 
Grant indulgence, then, while in a necessarily circuitous and cum- 
bersome way, we make as hasty a survey as we can of the real 
source of the problem. 

One of the greatest pedagogical achievements of the last few 
years is a scientifically grounded knowledge of the- fact that the 
youth is not merely a larger boy. This fact was first investigated 
in the field of religious Psychology, but it is just as significant in 
general educational development as it is in religious growth. The 
grammar school is not merely a continuation of the grades. If it 
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were its tasks would be simple. It has new and complex difficul- 
ties to face such as have no other grades in our whole system. The 
scholastic problem of teaching a somewhat more advanced grade 
would be easily solved by a little extra preparation, and the control 
of the big boy would require merely a little more personal strength 
and a little more cleverness in getting onto his sly pranks than the 
control of the little boy. But that is not the task. The grammar 
boy is not a big boy but a new creature. The pedagogical prob- 
lems to be met are not the old ones just a little more complicated. 
They are new ones qualitatively different from those of the grades 
beneath. 

Nor is this difference merely one found in statistical averages. 
It is very deeply seated. Within the grammar school period comes 
the greatest chasm of one’s. whole life—a chasm which separates 
childhood from adulthood—the ripening of the sex life. Puberty is 
the gateway between boyhood and manhood, between girlhood and 
womanhood. And on the two sides of this gateway are radically 
different creatures. The years from twelve to fourteen constitute 
a transition stage and they have about them all the critically, even 
tragically, delicate yet important elements which characterize all 
deeply significant transitions. We are only beginning to realize 
of how fundamental importance is the ripening of this parental 
instinct. It is now, however, well established that back to it goes, 
directly or indirectly, all that is highest and most human in man’s 
life. The tenderness of the lover, the courage of the warrior, the 
honor of the gentleman, the inspiration of the poet, the idealism of 
the prophet—all grow, unconsciously to be sure but funda- 
mentally—out of the sex life which is here maturing. Every ele- 
nent of genuine unselfishness, and of ambition, and of suscepti- 
bility to ideals is grounded here. When sex matures the reason 
awakens and the individual is born. 

And the world into which this individual is born is a new world 
with a new content and a new glamor. Impulses stir him to which 
before he was impervious, by which is meant not by any means 
conscious sex impulses alone for these are by far the least important 
and, as conscious impulses, usually quite absent. New emotions 
surge through his nature. A new sense of dignity, which revolts 
against the methods that a year before were entirely appropriate, 
possesses him. And above all a vague restlessness permeates and 
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devours his being—a restlessness so great that it is said, by stu- 
dents who have carefully investigated the matter, that few children 
pass through this period without serious thoughts of suicide. These 
years are years of intensity, of turmoil, and yet of a turmoil that 
we adults seldom suspect, for the pubescent is not given to laying 
bare his heart. Indeed an almost morbid reserve characterizes 
him and we are left to awkwardly piece together the few flashes— 
often seemingly in strange contradiction—into some consistent 
notion of what is going on within. Whatever he is, he is intensely— 
intensely religious or intensely impious, intensely a friend or in- 
tensely an enemy, intensely social or intensely anti-social, in- 
tensely moral or intensely immoral, though always, of course, in 
certain specific ways. 
But the pedagogical problem does not grow primarily out of the 
intensity that characterizes the period. That makes it tragic but 
also makes it hopeful. It is due rather to its extreme mobility ac- 
companied by a disposition to. persist in the state into which, upon 
but slight impact, it was caused to fall from the instable equilib- 
rium in which it had been poised. Previously the child’s life had 
been at least fairly well organized. There had come to be definite 
ways in which he expressed himself and definite lines of interest. 
But here his life is thrown again into chaos and the order that per- 
sists is more superficial than the confusion that underlies. His 
childhood outlook is being overturned and the manhood outlook is 
not yet organized. He has a flood of intensity, of untamed noble- 
ness, of rugged altruism, but no certain channels through which to 
give these a peaceful outlet. Hence they break over into the most 
absurdedly contradictory and, to the teacher, unintelligible expres- 
sions. Their acts belie their conventional labels. The religious 
fervor that comes with puberty may, indeed, drive the youth to an 
orthodox altar with a devotion that adults do not know; but it is 
just as likely to hurl him into the blackest moral pessimism or 
into impious blasphemy. The very impulses which if rationalized 
would be a splendid social asset may manifest themselves in in- 
tensely anti-social ways until the boy appears to be a specially 
licensed emissary of the devil. The sense of individuality may ex- 
press itself in a haughty indifference to school work or even in open 
defiance of the teacher. And yet in all this a noble sense of loy- 
ulty and of self-sacrifice spurs on the recreant. And yet blessed 
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is the teacher who can still see that soot possesses at heart the glory 
of the diamond despite its blackness and that the adolescent is still 
of the genus homo despite the aberations in his playing of that 
part. For these are indeed not the workings of the devil but the 
unenlightened expressions of the stuff out of which strong men 
and women are made. What is necessary is that this chaos should 
be gradually won over into order. For this intensity of life there 
must be developed rational outlets. From sole to crown the boy 
must be made over into a man by the grades above just as the in- 
fant was developed into the boy by the grades beneath. .The reason 
which has dawned upon him at puberty must be ordered and dis- 
ciplined. The individuality and spontaneity, so absurdly mis- 
directed at first, must be rationalized and made self-sufficient. 
‘The whole mass of physical, intellectual, and moral raw material, 
in a word, must be worked up into a man or woman no longer 
guided by prudence alone and controlled from without, as be- 
fore, but capable of originality and self-control from altruistic 
considerations—self-orienting, a center of initiative morally, so- 
cially, and intellectually. 

Now—and here is the application of all this to the point under 
discussion—a work so great as this the grammar school could not 
be expected to complete. In the very nature of the case it must 
turn over to the high school an unfinished product. The work of 
reorganizing this raw material is not the work of a day or of a 
year. It is the work of at least a decade. If, then, the high 
school freshman is not able to think it is only because, in the 
nature of the case, he is too new at the business. If he has not 
learned self-control it must be remembered that out of such a 
moral turmoil as that with which the grammar school began to 
deal order could not be brought in two short years or less. 

The attitude of the high school teacher should, therefore, be one 
of sympathy instead of criticism. He should recognize that all 
but the mere beginnings of this great task of reorganizing a life 
belongs to him and, on the disciplinary side, he should begin his 
work where the grammar school was obliged to leave off. 

(2) In the second place, not only by way of discipline, but also 
in the character and content of the courses offered, the higher 
schools should build consciously and definitely upon the work done 
in the grammar schools. There-should be neither gaps on the one 
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hand nor duplications on the other. There should not be gaps be- 
cause a well planned system of education must be, as Huxley long 
ago described it, a ladder reaching from the gutter to the uni- 
versity. If the high school begins its work in a way that is dis- 
connected from that of the grade beneath, it will necessarily be 
unintelligible to the child. Since the days of Herbart we have 
known that each new element is obtained, not as an independent 
fact which can possibly stand alone, but as the next element in a 
gradually accumulating whole. If it is really obtained at all, and 
not merely superficially tacked on, it must be apperceived. The 
new must be obtained in the light of the old, just as the builder, in 
erecting the house, adds each next brick upon the last. If the work 
of the grammar school and that of the high school are not thus ar- 
ticulated, failure is inevitable, and this failure is to be laid at the 
door, not necessarily of the lower school, but of the higher which 
did not take the trouble to find out where the grade below left off 
and there begin its work. 

On the other hand, just as there should not be gaps, so there 
should likewise not be blind duplications. Mere planless repeti- 
tion is killing. If a pupil is to remain interested he must be 
constantly finding new mental food, and such food he does not 
find in aimless repetition. To be sure the higher schools may go 
cver the same ground that was gone over before but it should 
always be with a definite knowledge of what was done below 
and with some definite purpose in mind resolved upon in the light 
of an explicit knowledge of the previous work. It should cer- 
tainly never be a repetition that disregards what has been done 
before. 

If grammar school teachers do not take their work seriously it 
is not to be wondered at, for no one else seems to take it seriously. 
The schools above proceed to do it over. The same piece of litera- 
ture, as Evangeline, or Franklin’s Autobiography, or more par- 
ticularly the short poems, are taken up first in the fifth and sixth 
grade, then again in the seventh and eighth, then in the high 
school, and often again in the college in much the same way. It 
is impossible that that sort of procedure should not rob the work 
below in each case of all its dignity. 

It is true that our grammar school teachers as a class have not 
Lad the qualifications necessary to do really valuable work from 
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the standpoint of the high school. On the whole no other set of 
teachers are so poorly qualified for their work. We have not 
understood the nature of our problem here as we have both above 
and below, and hence through these two years we have far too 
often merely killed time. But in the future we may not so com- 
placently trifle away these two most critical years. The work of 
the grammar school must be taken seriously. A definite part of 
adolescent education must -be assigned to it; teachers with the 
necessary perspective—that is teachers with the high school out- 
look—must be put into it; and what they do must be made an inte- 
gral part of a consistent whole. 

That does not mean that many grammar school subjects will 
not reappear in the high school, for many of them will and should. 
Such subjects as United States history, and English grammar, 
and, probably, physiology, geography, and arithmetic should recur 
in the high school. But these should reappear in an essentially new 
way, not as mere repetitions of the grade subjects. High school 
United States history, for example, should not be merely a re- 
marshalling of historical facts. For the most part it should pre- 
suppose a knowledge of these facts from the grades, recall them 
briefly, and then proceed to react upon them from the standpoint 
of general history, foreign language, etc., in such a way as would 
make the course a duplicate of the grade course in little more than 
name. In like manner, any other course that is repeated in the 
high school should be repeated in no blind and planless way but 
with some definite purpose, and in a manner that branches out in 
some specific and predetermined way from the lower course upon 
which it builds. 

Under the present conditions, then, there should be sympathy and 
co-operation between the grammar school and the high school since 
their work is a common work which the former can at best only 
begin and which it must inevitably turn over to the latter to com- 
plete. But clearly this is not the ultimate solution. There can 
be but one complete solution to the problem and toward that so- 
lution we are rapidly moving. That will be by eliminating entirely 
the gap between the two by making them one continuous whole—a 
six year high school. It is highly abnormal that there should come 


here in our school system a break where nature has provided no ~ 


corresponding break in the life of the youth. It is only wasteful 
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to begin such an important work here which must, at its most 
critical stage, be turned over to persons entirely out of touch 
with those who began it. Nature has provided her break at an 
earlier period and school organization should certainly follow na- 
ture in breaking between the sixth and the seventh grades instead 
of between the eighth and the ninth. 

We should, therefore, eliminate the present poor articulation 
between the English, and the history, and the science, ete. of the 
grammar school and that of the high school by putting the same 
teacher in charge of a department all the way through. One 
teacher would teach, or at least plan, history from the seventh to 
the twelfth grade, another English, another science, etc. Thus there 
would be made of one piece the teaching throughout the whole 
period of adolescence and of another piece that of pre-adolescence. 
And not only would there be thus solved better the matter of articu- 
lation of studies, but also that of the incidence of studies, which is 
another of the great tasks at which we are today seriously working. 
When pedagogical considerations had made evident the desirability 
of a shifting of the place of certain studies, as it seems clearly to 
have done, such compact organization of the six upper grades 
would make that shifting practical. The problem of proper dis- 
cipline—that is the problem of remaking the adolescent—would 
also be, by this readjustment, not made easy, of course, for it is 
necessarily a big and hard problem, but tremendously simplified. 

But while we wait for the coming of this reorganization we 
must make the best of the conditions which now obtain. <A toning 
up of the grammar school will do much to close the gap. The gram- 
mar school teachers should be drawn more largely from the profes- 
sional schools from which the high school teachers come—that is 
the colleges and universities, provided, of course, they be first 
given there the necessary professional training. While, to be sure, 
we can expect only a few to be full college graduates, it is highly 
desirable that each should have had sufficient college training to 
afford a broader view than the normal school usually gives. In 
sectional meetings, in teachers’ professional classes, and even in 
social affairs such teachers should be classed with high school in- 
structors rather than with those of the grades beneath. 

But—and this is more to the point in this paper—if the gap is 
to be really healed high school men must condescend to study the 
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grammar school and to fraternize with its functionaries. High 
school men are far too prone to teach their subjects instead of 
teaching their pupils. If they are to teach their pupils effectively, 
as their function demands, they must certainly do much more than 
they have been doing to get an insight into the inner life of their 
wards, and into the nature of the foundation upon which they 
must build. And out of this effort will come inevitably a new 
sympathy for the grammar school—which has the problem of adol- 
escent education at its hardest stage—and a better articulation of 
the work that really constitutes secondary education. 


Spring Song 
1 


Thrice welcome, glance of smiling spring, 
That lightens earth and sky! 
New rapture to the hills you bring, 
Fresh life to heart and eye, 
Fresh life to heart and eye. 
9 


wa 


Thrice welcome, band of shining days, 
That kiss the vernal mould! 

You fill the tree with starry sprays, 
The bush with sunset gold, 
The bush with sunset gold, 


3 
All hail thee, spirit-fire of May, 
That glows in every mead! 
Ah, give me love to light my way, 
And hope, a winged seed, 
And hope, a winged seed. 


—IJsabel R. Hunter. 








How Rural Schools Can Better Meet the 
Needs of Rural Life 


By R. L. Counrryman, Strate Norma Scuoor, Geneseo, N. Y. 


suc T is a fundamental idea of our educational system 
that the school should fit its pupils for life. Some 
| one has said that “School is life”, but at the best 
it has been only a poor sort of “make believe” life 
sone CO™Mpared with what it might be. It has made use 
largely of artificial conditions when real conditions 
would have been better. The pupils have been 
taken from surroundings with which they are some- 
what familiar and plunged into situations which are as strange to 
them as are the wilds of Africa to a drawing-room belle. No wonder 
they are so often lost in the maze of learning when the environment 
is so different from that to which they are accustomed. 

In many ways schools have ruthlessly violated the fundamental 
laws of intellectual progress and development. Psychologists tell 
us that we should build upon the past experience of the child, that 
we should lead from the known to the unknown. It is much 
easier and more rapid in education to teach that which is at hand, 
which is vital, which appeals to the senses, to utilize the real en- 
vironment than it is to create an artificial environment, or to 
teach facts and ideas which are not connected with the child’s ex- 
perience. The one prepares for life as the child finds it; the other 
prepares for life as it may become in later years. Although these 
artificial things may be vital in themselves and the knowledge 
gained be valuable and useful in the future, it would be better to 
work through the immediate environment, providing the surround- 
ings are wholesome, vital and interesting. 

Our elementary schools have seriously violated these principles. 
They have formulated the same course of study for the city as for 
the rural schools. The same text-books serve in one place as in 
the other. The country child has to solve the same delicatessen 
problems as his city cousin. It is apprehended by the one but not 
by the other, so what to one is a real situation or problem, to the 
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other is an abstract exercise with numbers. Communities which 
have different dominant interests should have curricula differen- 
tiated to meet the environment. It is my purpose to show how 
some changes could be made in the rural schools so as to better 
meet the needs of the rural communities. 

Our arithmetics have always contained many farm problems and 
they have been put there with the idea that it was concrete work 
which would be of great value to the farm boys and girls. But one 
fatal mistake has been made. While the problems have dealt with 
terms with which the rural pupil is familiar and in such sense have 
been concrete, they have really been abstract because they have 
dealt with only imaginary situations and as such had no interest 
for the pupil aside from the usual one of the charm of numbers or 
of accomplishing a piece of work. The personal element was lack- 
ing, thus eliminating one of the strongest incentives to educational 
progress. 

To realize the value of the personal interest in education we 
have only to examine facts and incidents in our own lives. How 
much more interest and energy we put into a piece of work when 
we need to utilize the product immediately than we do when the 
necessity for its use is remote. Let me draw one illustration from 
manual training work. Suppose we should consider it necessary 
for every boy to know something about wood finishing and should 
proceed to teach a class of boys the various steps in the process, 
thus preparing them for that remote time in their lives when it 
might be necessary for them to stain, fill and wax a table or to put 
on a rubbed varnish finish. The boys possibly would be interested, 
get the facts as they would a lesson in history and gain a certain 
amount of mental training. Now compare the interest of such a 
class with that of a class which has just completed a manual train- 
ing problem and needs to know how to put on the finish, not in 
some remote future time but now. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the difference in the interest and concentration shown by the two 
classes. In most of our schools today the interests are largely 
remote. We are giving training which we think the child may 
need some day and ignore the present necessities. We are not 
building upon the child’s knowledge and environment, but are giv- 
ing him facts and training for situations about which he knows 
nothing and possibly never will know. The best training to meet 
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future conditions will come through learning how to deal with the 
immediate environment. 

We as a nation pride ourselves on our admirable educational 
system and the rapid progress we are making in school affairs; 
but if we examine carefully both subject matter and method we 
find that we are not so far removed from the condition of affairs of 
a century ago. The doctrine of formal discipline or the applica- 
bility of mental power, however gained, to any department of hu- 
man activity, has been found to be largely fallacious, Practical 
experience has not shown that the man who reasons well in mathe- 
matics is sure to reason well in business, or in affairs of state, or to 
be a logical and forceful user of the mother tongue. Charles Sum- 
ner was a complete failure as a mathematical reasoner, yet his 
reasoning power in affairs of state caused him to be the successor 
of Daniel Webster as senator from Massachusetts. We may re- 
member history and forget language or vice versa; the formulae of 
mathematics may never be forgotten while the best known facts 
and principles of science slip away like the clouds from the sky. A 
teacher under whom I was studying physics once said to the class 
that he never could remember whether Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica in 1066 or 1453. There is much in our school courses today 
which was put there years ago because of its fancied value for 
mental training, rather than for any practical] value to the ma- 
jority of the pupils. There has been a sort of spasmodic effort by 
a few educators to revise the subject matter of our common and 
high schools, but changes come slowly. Only a short time ago 
Greek was an entrance requirement to most colleges and was taught 
in nearly all of the high schools. In a few years’ time Latin will 
follow Greek. The mathematics will be vastly changed. But we 
dislike innovations. We look askance at the reformer, and are 
quick to say, “It is good enough as it is”; but we need reformers 
in educational lines as well as in many others. 

The professional and the vocational schools have made greater 
advance along pedagogic lines than have the other schools. They 
are preparing largely for the immediate needs of the pupils and 
have revised both subject.matter and method so as to eliminate the 
non-essentials. The subject matter which was kept largely for 
mental training has been omitted. They have concentrated their 
efforts on the practical and have given attention first to the imme- 
diate necessities of the students. 
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In too much of our elementary work we are working through the 
remote need of the children and I believe this is especially true 
of the rural schools. We are constantly thinking of the preparation 
for high school work rather than of fitting the child to be efficient 
in his own environment. Most courses of study in arithmetic have 
included much that was non-essential and unmeaning to the rural 
children. There are certain fundamental facts and principles 
which should be taught to all classes, but the application of the 
principles ought to fit first the immediate environment and then 
be extended to other situations or conditions remote but still in- 
teresting and useful. The differentiation will then be made so 
far as arithmetic is concerned with the application or problem 
work and in eliminating some of the topics usually given. Here is 
where the teacher is the most vital factor and upon her depends 
the success or failure of the work. Books cannot help her much. 
The course of study can only suggest and guide her in making the 
arithmetic vital to her pupils. The problems will have to be home 
made and the danger now will be that these problems become merely 
numerical exercises applied to familiar things. These problems 
should be really concrete which means that the data are taken from 
a real situation in which the child has an interest aside from the 
numerical end. Where then shall the problems be found? Shall 
the pupils make their own? No, but they shall collect the data for 
them from the farm, the home, the workshop and from all the 
situations which they experience in their daily lives. For in- 
stance, it takes a certain number of days to plow, harrow and sow 
a field to grain, or to plant it to potatoes or to corn. The cost of 
seeding or planting per acre can easily be found during the seeding 
time. The cost of caring for, threshing and marketing can be cal- 
culated in the autumn and then the gain or loss per acre found. 
Yes, I mean loss, for often if the farmer would keep strict account 
of the cost of production, paying himself and his boys the usual 
wage he would find a loss at the end of the season. By such prob- 
lems the dominant interest of the child has been utilized and one of 
the elements of practical business has been learned, how to find 
the cost of production; and if there is any such thing as a gener- 
alized habit of economy the foundations have been laid for its de- 
velopment. The boy has also been introduced to a part of farm- 
ing which has been neglected and which will lead him to become a 
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more successful farmer and business man. Too many farmers run 
the farm in a haphazard manner. They know at the close of the 
year’s work whether there is a profit or a deficit by the money in 
the bank or the mortgage on the farm, but not many can tell just 
where the profit was made or what particular crop cost more to 
produce than was received for it because they do not keep an accu- 
rate account of the time and the labor expended on every piece of 
work, 

Any teacher of arithmetic who will earnestly study the lives 
and the environments of her pupils will find many mathematical 
features. The playground, the school books, the school house, the 
cost of running the school, its upkeep, painting, repairing, fur- 
nishing, the furnishing of their homes, their clothing, food at the 
current prices and many other things will furnish problems for 
practical work. That is, we should use real data for the problems 
and plenty of data will be found if the teacher really searches for 
them. 

If the rural schools can teach the child how to keep a system 
of farm accounts and how to find the comparative profits or losses 
from each piece of work, it would go a long way toward checking 
the many possible wastes in farming. The pupils would get the 
principles of business economy which are first to get out and to 
keep out of unprofitable business, second to seek to lower the cost 
of production, and third to improve the quality and the quantity 
of the products; and what ought our schools to teach if not effi- 
ciency? Education has lost the meaning of mere knowledge and 
has come to mean efficiency, efficiency in all walks of life, on the 
farm, in the workshop, in business, in any environment in which 
one may be placed. 

The mathematics of farming is only one of the ways of appealing 
to the boys and girls and through them to the parents themselves. 
By the means here suggested the mathematics can be made a liv- 
ing, vital, interesting study instead of a dull, dreary manipulation 
of numbers. We can work through the soundest principles of 
pedagogy by bringing the arithmetic into the life of the child in- 
stead of the child into the life of the arithmetic. 3 

Another way in which the rural school can better meet the needs 
of the rural community is by introducing some form of manual 
training. Few of the states have as yet incorporated it in the 
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rural school course, but some of them are suggesting that it can be 
used if the teacher is so inclined and has the tools and materials to 
work with. Unless it is required just as the other subjects are, 
few teachers will bother to give instruction in hand work, yet the 
school shop is just as much a necessity as are textbooks, maps and 
other material usually found in the schoolroom. It forms a place 
for application of much of the other school work. Ability to 
manufacture small pieces of furniture or other articles of wood 
and to repair the small breakage on the farm is just'as vital a 
necessity as is a knowledge of algebra and of history. It touches 
the lives of the boys more closely and appeals to them as a need 
functioning immediately and not in some remote future time. 
All children love handwork and not to make more use of it in the 
rural schools is to cast aside one of the strongest interests of the 
young pupils. The city schools are providing handwork, bench- 
work, and the elements of domestic science in the effort to train 
together body, muscles, eye and mind. Do not the children of the 
rural schools need this training fully as much as the children of the 
cities ¢ 

The course of study could also be differentiated from that of 
the city school to include more of the commercial and agricultural 
geography than it would be well to give in communities where the 
chief interest is manufacturing or mining; less of book work and 
more studying of geography at first hand through the physical 
features of the neighborhood. The study of forests and forestry, 
the necessity of reforesting portions of the land and practical in- 
struction in planting various kinds of trees suitable to the different 
soils are certainly valuable things for a rural population to know. 
A study of the various manufacturing and industrial interests of 
the community should precede the study of those of other places. 
I remember that one of our regents’ examinations had this ques- 
tion: “Describe an industry with which you are familiar.” It 
was the springtime and all around the countryside the smoke was 
drifting lazily away from the sugar camps where the evaporators 
were turning sap to syrup, and yet only one of those taking the ex- 
amination wrote on maple sugar making, with which all were fa- 
miliar. Most of the pupils chose subjects of which they knew 
nothing except from reading or from discussions in class. The 
teacher who taught these children was a book teacher. She could 
not see the possibilities of the environment. 
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Geography should also include the economies of transportation 
in rural districts. A study of good roads and what they mean to 
the farmer is of more importance to the child than a knowledge 
of the geography of Asia or the location of Timbuctoo. Experi- 
ments could easily be arranged to show the expense of hauling 
produce to market over bad roads and this could be followed by a 
study of the expense of marketing various crops. The increased 
value of a farm from being situated on an improved road could 
easily be figured from data collected by the children. The value 
of such instruction would be shown by the demand of the farmers 
for more good roads and just as soon as the farmers as a whole 
know what good roads mean to them and really want them, the good 
roads will be forthcoming. 

If giving the children of the country schools what they need 
means that we must centralize our schools, why avoid the issue ? 
Why not centralize if it means greater advantages, better teachers, 
better equipment, enriched courses of study and better trained 
children? Everyone knows that there is a limit to the expense of 
schooling the children of any one community, but when the needs 
of the child are greater than can be met by the money available, 
other ways must be provided. We must learn from the business 
world. We must use as examples the great corporations which have 
combined capital and force to lower the cost of production. If 
. by concentration, centralization, co-operation or any other “ation” 
we can better the products of the rural schools and meet the needs 
of the thousands of children in the rural districts, let it by all 
means be done. 

It would seem to be unnecessary to say that in every rural school 
the elements of agriculture ought to be taught, but the fact is 
that less than 25% of rural schools are giving any systematic in- 
struction along this line. Much could be done to encourage the 
boys to study farming conditions, to increase the production and to 
improve the quality of the grain. We are already familiar through 
the press with what is being done in some of the middle western 
and the southern states to improve the corn crop. The movement 
ought to be more widespread and to include many other farm pro- 
ducts. The North Atlantic states are doing practically nothing 
along this line. The farmers would be glad to give the boys land 
to experiment with and the co-operation of many if not all of the 
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farmers of the community could be secured. Thus the results 
would be beneficial not to the children alone, but to the whole com- 
munity. 

Frequently boys and girls become skeptical about the value of 
an education in contrast with an opportunity to earn money at 
once. The education appeals largely to a remote period of their 
lives and too frequently both teacher and parent just say to the 
child “You need an education. You will be sorry some day if 
you do not keep in school.” In order to make the future more 
attractive to the child we must be able to show the increase in earn- 
ing capacity which comes through an education. Sometimes it is 
necessary to get down to dollars and cents in order to show a boy 
how an education will benefit him. I well remember in my early 
school days when one of the professors talked to us about the value 
of our school work and figured for us that each day we were in- 
creasing our capital stock by ten dollars. My school work had a 
new importance tome. The value to the farmer of the elementary 
and of the high school is shown by a survey of the farm owners 
of Tompkins county, N. Y., made by the Cornell College of Agri- 
culture. One hundred seventy-eight farms of all types were ex- 
amined for three years and it was found that after paying 5% 
on the investment the farmer who had only a common school edu- 
cation had $318 for his labor for the year. The one who had a 
high school education had $622 or $304 more than the one who was 
educated in the common schools. $304 at 6% is the interest on 
$5066. Thus if the ones having the high school education spent 
four years of two hundred days each in school they were laying 
up a capital stock of $6.33 each day. Those who had more than a 
high school education had for their labor at the end of the year 
$847 each. Not knowing the length of time spent by the latter 
class in their higher education, it is not possible to figure the value 
per day of their study. It was also found that those who were re- 
ceiving the greatest returns for their labor were engaged in some 
kind of fruit raising. One example of what has been done in this 
Jine may well be cited. A farm with an orchard of about 30 
acres, in the township of Scottsville, N. Y., was sold a few years 
ago because the owner could not make it pay. The purchaser paid 
$9,000, and by proper methods for fruit culture in seven years he 
sold $35,000 worth of apples alone. It certainly paid this man to 
know how. 
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It is true that the rural schools cannot make all its pupils good 
business or farm managers, yet they can lay the proper foundation 
for improvement and success. The first principles of scientific 
methods, good observation, how to collect data for studying a prob- 
lem, the solution of the problem and its interpretation and appli- 
cation, all these can be given in such a way as to be understood by 
the average rural school pupil. We make a mistake in leaving 
such work and methods until the last years of high school or for 
the college work because more than nine-tenths of the pupils never 
reach high school and they ought to have some training in prac- 
tical work. 

Perhaps some one may object that if the time of the rural schools 
is to be taken with such work, how will they possibly prepare the 
preliminary work necessary for entrance to high school. Shall we 
educate all of the children for high school when less than 5% of 
the rural school pupils attend high school? Shall we neglect the 
best interests of the 95% by giving them training along a line 
they never will use and by omitting the training they need every 
day? What kind of training does the high school desire in the 
elementary pupils? First, they want them to have certain train- 
ing in the mother tongue. Is there any reason why this cannot be 
given in connection with work such as has been suggested? Sec- 
ond, they want them to know certain elements of arithmetic,— 
accuracy, rapidity in all operations, the elements of denominate 
numbers, percentage and some of its applications, and to have the 
reasoning power developed to some extent. The only way in which 
the arithmetic will differ is in the application. The drill work will 
have to be given and certainly no better way can be found to de- 
velop the reasoning power than through problems gathered from 
farm work and farm life. History, civics, geography, drawing 
and other subjects need not be neglected but each can have its 
proper share of the time, and the high schools will be the gainers 
instead of losers by the change in the rural school work. The per- 
centage of those entering high school will not be lowered, but in- 
ereased because of awakened interest and of realizing more fully 
the benefits to be derived from education. 

In the present day there is lacking in the rural community an 
element which formerly was of great importance, and that relates 
to the social side of education. The spelling matches, singing 
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schools, exhibitions and debates are gone and nothing has taken 
their places to bind together the people of the country districts. 
The rural churches, prayer meetings and other gatherings which 
formed a part of the social life and gave an opportunity for the 
exchange of opinions and made for goodfellowship are lacking, 
and I believe that there is a distinct loss to the community. The 
grange has in part met the need, but there is still a distinct social 
service that the schools can give to the rural districts. The cities 
make much of the school as a social center, yet the opportunities 
of the city dwellers are many compared with those of their country 
cousins. There is great need for the development of the social 
center idea with the country school as the center. There is no 
reason why the people of the rural community should not all re- 
ceive instruction and recreation from the school. The social cen- 
ter idea should enlist all of the people of the neighborhood and try 
to reach the interests of all. The state universities, the agricul- 
tural schools and the state and national] educational systems would 
doubtless be willing to co-operate with teachers in planning such 
work, but of course what is needed is to have the educational sys- 
tems plan a nation wide movement to better reach the needs of the 
rural communities. 

The dominant feature of such a movement would be country 
life, and many of its features could be discussed by the farmers 
themselves. The best and most prosperous farmers could be called 
on to give their experiences with certain crops and farm processes. 
Experts could be secured at little expense from time to time. Ex- 
periments could be performed by the farmers, the data collected 
during the spring and summer and these could form the basis of 
discussions during the winter meetings. In this way the farmers 
would be induced to give a little more serious study to agriculture 
than many of them have done. It would not be well to confine these 
meetings to agriculture entirely for there are in every community 
people who love literature, art, music, poetry, and these could 
be called on to furnish a portion of the entertainment or instruc- 
tion. Then every community contains some persons who have hob- 
bies, and these could be secured to give a talk on their particular 
interests, and thus the community would be joined together by 
mutual interests instead of each home standing as a unit, alone, 
an island on the sea of unsociableness. Contrast the pleasure of 
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living in a district bound together by such interests, to the dreary, 
barren life in a place where no social life exists. Man is a gre- 
garious animal. He longs for society. Why do our boys and girls 
leave the farm and go to the city? It is not to escape hard work, 
but largely to satisfy the social instinct; and if this need could be 
supplied and a real interest awakened in agriculture more of our 
boys and girls would live on the abandoned farms to be found in 
most all rural communities. They would enjoy the pure, fresh 
air, God’s sunshine and the contact with nature which always re- 
sponds so generously to our interests, 

But such a program as I have mapped out still lacks the all im- 
portant factor, the teacher. It is true that the present teacher of 
rural schools is incompetent to carry out such a scheme as has been 
suggested, neither could one be secured for the wages usually paid. 
There are in all of the states, normal training schools for teachers, 
and there is no reason why they should not give a course of train- 
ing to fit teachers for the best interests of the country people. 
Trained teachers would have to be paid a living wage, one which 
would return some profit on the investment. The opportunities 
for doing constructive work in the rural schools are greater than 
the opportunities in the city schools and the pay ought to be equal. 
It probably then would be necessary for the state to pay the teacher. 
Normal school graduates teaching in the cities and villages now 
receive from $500 to $700 per year for the first few years after 
graduation. Indeed, many of them never receive more than $600 
per year, and for that salary it is probable that trained teachers 
could be provided for the rural schools. There are many districts 
which now pay that much or more to their teachers and there are 
many more which could afford to pay the wages when they consider 
the returns which would be received. Many times two or three dis- 
tricts could be united as a social center even when it would not be 
practical to unite the schools, and the increase in the joy and pleas- 
ure of life, the greater interest in agriculture, the improvements 
in the methods of farming and the increase of production would in 
a short time amply repay the extra expense. 

Now you rural school teachers who have not had the training 
necessary to enable you to carry out’all that has been suggested, 
are you going on with the old treadmill life in the rural school, or 
are you going to get busy, to look around to see how you can make 
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both school and community better? Are you going to enlist the 
patrons of the school in the work of making the school a bright 
spot in the community and meet the needs of both pupils and par- 
ents? Will you teach arithmetic, geography and the rest of the 
course as you have taught it for ages past? Why not wake up and 
get your mental machinery in motion? Oil the transmission, ad- 
vance the spark, turn on more gas, open the cutout and let the old 
world know you are alive by the work you are doing. A few really 
live rural teachers can rejuvenate the antiquated rural] schools and 
set in motion forces which will spread country wide. Are you 
to be among the laggards in this movement or are you going to 
push iton? It is yours to decide. You can make the rural schools 
real, vital, interesting, prized, or you can let them stay where they 
are, and so will you. Now you cannot teach the farmers agricul- 
ture, but you can work out many of the ideas suggested. If you 
really are progressive get some books to help you. Send to your 
state colleges of agriculture, to your state education departments. 
Look over booklists, catalogs and the current magazines for books 
on subjects which you wish to develop; but above everything else 
use your brains to see how you can meet your own problems. 
Study the conditions of the community in which you teach and then 
formulate a plan to make the school of greater value to its con- 
stituents. 

Farmers, would you like to have the rural schools meet the needs 
of your children? Would you like to have them taught to love 
the farm life and to study how to make the old farm more pro- 
ductive? Would you like to enjoy again the social life that has 
been lost to the country districts? It is yours for the asking. If 
you really want it and ask for it strong enough the state must 
meet your desire. It will not come all at once, but your legisla- 
tors will provide for you if you demand it as a whole. The educa- 
tional system must meet the needs of the people. 
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The Importance of the Study of Literature 
in the High School 


By Margaret E. Dunean, PurmapretpHi1a Hien ScHoor For 
GIRLs. 


Summons OST thinking people now admit that the first place 
on the high school curriculum must be given to 

M English, and a very simple expedient might con- 
vince the rest. We remember that in Plutarch’s life 

Fw0menme Of Themistocles he tells how the Greeks discovered 
: = who had rendered the most distinguished service in 
the battle of Salamis. The several commanders 

Fm::2000"% ore asked to name the man whose conduct had 
seemed to them most heroic, and “every one gave the first vote for 
himself and the second for Themistocles,” whereupon the Greeks 
crowned Themistocles with olive. I believe that if the heads of 
the several departments in our high schools were to vote for the 
most important study on the curriculum, although each might give 
the first vote to his own subject, each would probably give at least 
the second place to English, from which we might draw the obvious 
conclusion. That literature is the more important half of English 
—which so summarily groups all the other aspects of the study to- 
gether and gives the entire group second place to the single sub- 
ject of literature—may not be so readily admitted. In claiming 
that it is I mean no derogation from the worth of composition and 
the allied forms of expression through language; on the contrary, 
I emphatically endorse all that can be said of the practical and the 
cultural value of those aspects of English study. Nevertheless, I 
maintain that if these are important, the study of literature is still 
more important; for while they give the student a means of self- 
expression, this study stimulates and enriches his very life. | 
The study of literature is indeed the study of life, social, moral, 
aesthetic, and spiritual. All true literature is either the represen- 
tation of life, or the expression of conclusions about life, It gets 
its power from life, and its only value to our students is in its 
effect upon their lives. Into it the noblest of the race have put the 
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best of themselves, and through it, they, being dead, yet speak to 
us. Through the voices of its great men, age communicates with 
age, and transfers its deepest findings about the mystery of life to 
all who come after. Through listening to these voices and ponder- 
ing over these findings, the student may enjoy a wonderful expan- 
sion of his own experience. To this end, in teaching any great 
piece of literature, we must put the emphasis on the social con- 
ditions of the time it represents, upon characters, their conduct 
and relations to one another, upon moods and motives and ideals, 
their reactions upon their possessors, and their effects upon others, 
so that the student cannot help feeling a new and profound sense 
of the grandeur of the issues of life and of the potentialities of 
manhood and womanhood, and may be moved to exclaim with 
Hamlet: “What a piece of work is a man! How noble in reason, 
how infinite in faculty! * * * in apprehension how like a god!” 
Gradually he forms his own philosophy of life—the most signifi- 
cant task any of us has to perform—with the aid of quickened 
senses, sincere feelings and tolerant sympathies, and the deep 
‘power of thought. The philosophy of one who has fed upon great 
books cannot but be based on a knowledge of life and its eternal 
meanings. 

The main ministry of literature is, therefore, to the spiritual life 
of the student. There are not too many influences at work in that 
service today. The major part of the time and energy of men is 
expended in the channels of industrial development, scientific 
progress and materia] success. In our schools, sciences get the 
major share of the appropriations and of the hours on the roster. 
We are in danger of allowing the material and temporal to over- 
shadow the spiritual and eternal. Some one has aptly judged the 
trend of modern educational methods to be toward “this life and 
its needs first.” Important as the physical and biological sciences 
are, they must be, in their concern with animals and things, in- 
ferior in value to the study of man, not as a biological creature, 
but as a thinking, believing, aspiring human being. The study of 
the laws of force, of motion, and of growth, of the constitution of 
matter, and of the minute processes of plant and animal life, must 
yield to the investigation of the capacities of the human soul. 
Science discovers facts about the physical world. After genera- 
tions of ceaseless toil she evolves a great fundamental truth: she 
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discovers that law governs all the operations of nature, or that the 
history of all life is the story of growth from smaller to greater 
forms. What is the value of these discoveries? They enlarge the 
boundaries of known truth, and they are of immediate practical 
value to the mechanic, the manufacturer, the inventor, and the 
physician, but they begin to be profoundly significant only when 
they begin to influence the beliefs of men, to overturn old preju- 
dices and to form the basis of a new faith. And these ulterior 
significances are first given to the world through literature, where 
they can reveal nothing to contradict the inspired intuition of poet 
and seer since literature began. It is not strange that this study 
of literature, through which our students can learn what it im- 
ports them most to know, not for their bodies’ but for their soul’s 
sakes, is given but two or three hours’ consideration out of the 
twenty-five of the school week ? 

Teachers of literature need more time for the great work that is 
entrusted to them, both because of its character, and because of its 
scope. 

The qualities and powers to which the study of literature min- 
isters are of slow growth. Through our help great books in the 
classroom become fixers of taste, and moulders of thought. We are 
dealing with appalling directness with personality. We turn over 
many thoughts in the course of an hour’s study, and our students 
are beginning to draw conclusions about essential matters. They 
are forming moral judgments. I know that it has been so much 
the fashion of late to cry down the emphasizing of morals that 
some teachers are almost afraid to recognize a “moral” in passing, 
lest they should be committing a crime against art. But when we 
remember that a moral, after all, is a truth, and that great litera- 
ture, like its original life, is full of truths, and that there is noth- 
ing greater to be sought than truth, we need be no more afraid 
of finding morals in literature than in life, although when we ap- 
proach the central truth of a great piece of art we should have more 
the air of unveiling a sacred mystery than of catching a piece of 
ripe fruit as it falls from the tree. And while we are considering 
characters and ideals, social relations and duties, we must leave 
space and freedom in which imagination may take its flight, and 
see that each pupil has at least fleeting glimpses of that glory which 
is the poet’s greatest gift and which clothes the world in such un- 
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earthly radiance. Nor should we be blameless if our pupils formed 
airy visions without relation to the beauties of the natural world. 
All the loveliness of nature which the poets have made more lovely, 
and the melody of language and metre, should lead the student by 
unconscious degrees to an apprehension of the universal beauty by 
which, as Pluto believed, we are surrounded. All these aims can 
be pursued only with the expenditure of much time, and with a 
sense of leisure. Nor can any of them be attained in any consider- 
able degree without hard study both at home and in the classroom. 
Thorough understanding must precede appreciation, and thorough 
understanding of great men’s thoughts is not to be had easily; as 
in the quest of excellence “a man must almost wear his heart out 
before he can reach her.” Much has been said recently, in whole- 
some protest against the old study of literature, which resembled 
the conning of an algebra textbook, about the need for putting the 
emphasis on the aesthetic and emotional values of literary study. 
I fancy, however, that this doctrine has been much to blame for the 
fact, now often asserted, that the graduates of our colleges who 
have done their major work in literature do not show the mental 
strength or vital power of those trained mainly in the Greek and 
Latin classics or in the scientific departments. A languorous at- 
mosphere of aesthetic enjoyment of imagery, dreams, and poetical 
music is not generally a wholesome atmosphere for a secondary 
school classroom, however much it may be to the taste of the indo- 
lent student who hopes to get his education through an Epicurean 
process of absorption. The sharp, crisp air of intellectual endeavor 
is essential to real achievement in the study of literature. For 
such vigorous intellectual effort and for the working of all the 
mellowing influences that a thorough study of literature may exert 
on the mind and heart of the pupil, time is necessary, and an 
abundance of it. 

The very scope of our work is tremendous. Most educators agree 
that both classical and modern works are essential to fulfill the 
needs of the student: the works of this present day, because, pre- 
senting as they do the life to which he is accustomed, they most 
easily win his interest, because through them he will be guided in 
his later choice of modern literature, and because there are pre- 
sented the problems for the solution of which he will presently be 
partly responsible; and the earlier works because he needs the 
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knowledge of the past in order to understand the present, because 
thought is crystallized about old problems as it is not about the 
new, and because the greatest problems are the eternal problems 
which are presented in the great works of every age, and most 
simply and clearly in the older literature. The history of literature 
is also an indispensable part of our field: it is another opportunity 
for the student to come into touch with great personalities, and it 
alone gives him a view of the development of the noblest thought 
of the race. History does not dv this: it shows the working out 
into act of the composite will of the many, with their conflicting 
purposes, the weakest and the most wicked occasionally giving 
incentive to the trend of events for a time, and accidental circum- 
stances often shaping the fates of men. But in literature there is 
no accident in the determination of who shall speak: only the 
greatest survive, so that in the history of literature we have the 
story of the progress of thought divested of all inferior and acci- 
dental tendencies, and presenting a brief and comprehensible view 
of the quintessential life of the race. To omit from our course the 
history of English literature, with the glorious lifting of the spirit 
of the nation to the magnificent and spontaneous outpouring of the 
Elizabethan Age, with the pitiful cramping of that spirit under 
the influence of formalism and materialism and skepticism in the 
French Period, and its sweet release into the sincerity of the Mod- 
ern Age, would be to deprive the student of the view of one of the 
profoundest dramas the past of man has to show. With such great 
tasks in hand, we have difficulty in finding time for minor but 
necessary parts of our work: the teaching of the history of periods 
not yet, or perhaps ever, reached in the history department; the 
study of mythology ; guidance in the reading of the magazine and 
current literature; and training in the use of books of reference 
through which all the treasuries of the library may be unlocked. 
The duties of the teacher of literature present themselves in kaleid- 
oscopic variety, and in their sweeping inclusiveness, as well as in 
the profound significance of their greater aspects show a mocking 
disproportion to the two hours a week which some administrators 
now feel that they are worthy to have devoted to them. 

Whether secondary school courses in English literature have 
any right to cover the whole field from Caedmon’s “Song of the 
Creation” to Mary Antin’s “The Promised Land”, is a question; 
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but that the study of English literature does offer unique opportu- 
nities for intensifying the mental and emotional life of the student 
and for rendering him more worthy of his immortal destiny ; that 
the expansion and deepening of our courses in English literature 
form one means of stemming the current now moving so strongly 
and swiftly in the direction of purely scientific and material 
progress,—these things are certain. The nature of our work de- 
mands time for the slow working of invisible and incalculable 
forces, and the fulfilment of that work can be neglected only to the 
everlasting loss of our students. 


Union 


By union stand the orbits of the spheres. 

By union wooes the earth the gentle rain 

And the soft, placable winds, that play their strain 
Of harmony through blooming, ripening years, 
Yielding the leaf-mold, and the growing tiers— 

O, rows on rows—of fruits, man’s blood and brain! 
Only through union can the rushing train, 

The swift ship, bind our thoughts in splendid gain! 


When horrid riot of disunion roars, 

And wrecks the work of ages—ruth, ah, ruth!— 
We know full well, at last, if ever souls 

Of angels clasp ours, if the spirit soars 

To find the quickening Maker’s touch in truth, 
It must be union that shall win these goals! 


—Mrs. H. C. Chadwick. 





The _ Rehabilitation_of Greek 


By Watuace N, Stearns, Farco Cotitece, Nortu Daxora. 


ummm" eC CH has been said and written on the decline of 
Greek as an accepted item in the curriculum. Ques- 
M tion arises also as to whether conditions may bring a 
revival. In a commercial world and in an age of 
mM, PLenomenal opportunities human endeavor natur- 
ally inclines toward more material things. It may 
2 well be, however, that when continents have been 
conquered, the wilderness subdued, free lands pos- 
sessed, and earth’s wealth exploited that men will yet again think 
of things other than those estimated in coin of the realm. Then, 
too, recent intense interest in the social sciences was a natural 
consequence of startling conditions uncovered by reformers. All 
these conditions so far frém being wholly wrong, may well be 
regarded as working toward ‘a higher level wherefrom a better 
race will realize in their achievements the ideals of mind and 
spirit. It is a sorry story, but too often has the world’s progress 
been via chaos to cosmos. Learning again and again has been 
forced to retire to cell and cloister, but has as often emerged again 
to renew her ‘mission. 

The Great Renascence began in Italy. Here the mind was 
freer from the dominance of Scholasticism, and the presence of 
a deep human interest is indicated by the prominence of law in 
the academic group as over against dialectic at Paris and else- 
where. Here, also, individualism bulked larger, and here the de- 
votion of faithful souls supported by the fostering care of favoring 
despots had served to keep tradition alive. Proximity to the 
haunts of classic civilizations helped also. The prime feature, 
however, was great leadership. Mention must be made in begin- 
ning, of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, and, further, of such as 
Niceoli, Guasino, Vittorino; of the band of Greek exiles who gave 
fresh impetus to the movement; and of the great leaders of the 
academies of Florence, Naples, and Rome. Likewise the German 
movement finds light in the labors of such men as Erasmus, Reych- 
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lin, and Melancthon, and England is made illustrious by Linacre, 
More, and Colet. The human needs leadership. Often has the 
current of interest been changed by the rise of some leader who 
to knowledge added the power to inspire enthusiasm. 

Comparisons are odious or at least misleading whether between 
men or periods. We may take courage, however, in discovering 
that history repeats itselfi—in more ways than one. The human 
wags around a circle. Often men boast of the new when the stu- 
dent of history knows and recognizes the wel!-beaten path trodden 
so many times before. Reasoning from analogy, we may look 
forward to a time when men will devote a portion of time and 
energy to subjects not of immediate financial profit. 

Fads may come and fads may go, but whatever has intrinsic 
worth must abide, though at times forgotten. Greek culture was 
strategically situated, and made largest use of nature’s most lavish 
gifts. 

Sir Henry Maine has said that no nation has produced aught of 
spiritual worth but owes a debt to Greece. No people has attained 
to eminence in civilization that has not drunk deep from the 
springs of Greek thought. It was Greece that met the tide of Per- 
sian invasion and saved Europe from being swamped by Asiatic 
civilization before definite ideals had been attained. It was 
Greece that though captive leavened Roman life and moulded it 
with her culture. Greece saved the West from Vandal hordes 
throughout some fifteen centuries, and only when weakened by 
insidious blows from western hands, torn by factions within, and 
overwhelmed by the hordes of Islam did Greece at last yield. Nor 
even here did she die. Her scholars, fugitives to other lands, 
found ready haven in Italy. And later in England and France 
and Germany it was the soul of Greece that dispelled darkness and 
brought new life. 

And the light never has failed. Each in its own time, poetry, 
philosophy, drama, history, theology, grammar, and romance have 
all been advanced to high degrees by the Greeks. Numerous f 
Catenae, Patroiogies, Corpora, and Anthologies attest the death- 
lessness of Hellas. Greek has never ceased to be spoken, nor has 
Greek literature ever ceased to be written. After four hundred 
years of the Turk, Greece is larger and stronger than ever before ; 
there are more Greeks today than ever and Greek is today the 
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language of more people and in more lands than at any previous 
time in history. 

There can be nothing more evident than the increasing signifi- 
cance of the Greek people. We are, the best of us, holden by the 
glamor of power, strength, ostentation. The grip of modern 
tongues and letters is not wholly explained on scholarly grounds. 
Prestige has in the past wrought more than political and commer- 
cial deference. It has been the force of France, Germany, and 
Italy bidding the interest of thousands of tourists that has given 
these tongues such pre-eminence in our educational life. Greece 
enslaved and fallen was quite forgotten. But the revolution of ’37 
did more than change the political complexion of Europe/“It 
brought once more to our notice the fact of Hellas. Prior to 1864 
Greece comprised 18,341 square miles. By 1881, through the 
cession of the Aegean Islands from England, this had been in- 
creased to 19,381. By 1897, this area had become 24,440 square 
miles. In the Balkan struggle of 1908 Greece shared the burden 
and the prizes of war. Today Greece has 41,933 square miles, 
just about the size of the state of Ohio. Rugged and diversified, 
with deeply indented coastline,—it is said that every Greek thus 
lives within ten miles of a mountain and forty miles of the sea. 
Throughout every age these supreme factors of nature bear indel- 
ible stamp on Greek life and thought. 

In classic days the Greeks possibly numbered at the maximum 

‘ estimate about 10,000,000 souls. Today the Greeks throughout 
Greece and the Levant are estimated as high as 12,000,000. In 
1896 modern Greece numbered 2,433,806. Out of this must be 
taken the one considerable city, Athens, with its 111,486, and 
Piraeus with an additional 43,848, leaving an average per square 
mile of something like fifty-five. Emigration has constantly low- 
ered the population, especially the male portion, yet by 1907 the 
number had risen to 2,631,952 with 241,068 in Athens and Pi- 
raeus. Today the population aggregates 4,363,000. 

Commercially Greece has come to hold no mean place. Sixteen 

chief listed imports totalled in 1905 over $19,000,000, and ten 

| chief listed exports for that same year aggregated more than $21,- 

000,000. Today more than a thousand vessels aggregating more 

than 300,000 tons are laying the foundations for a wide-spread 
commerce. As far back as 1898 mining statistics show an output 
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of some $6,000,000. Experience has made the Greek a fighter, 
whether he will or no. The present military system is largely due 
to the reigning king—while yet Crown Prince—and his advisers. 
From less than 70,000 in 1897, the army has grown to be in 1912 
a fighting machine, when up to war strength, of approximately 
130,000 men. Greece again plays a hand in the naval game of the 
Mediterranean. Seven battleships and fourteen destroyers con- 
stitute the kernel of the Greek navy, with a number of miscel- 
laneous craft suitable for less serious purposes. Even submarines 
and aircraft have made their appearance. A worthy antagonist 
for her ancient enemy, the Turk, Greece must be reckoned with in 
any Balkan war. 

But her greatest achievements are of peace. Depraved and de- 
moralized by their Turkish bondage, modern Greeks have created 
every means for their development. Of their commerce something 
has been said. Two chief interests of the last half century have 
been agriculture and education. Spurred on by the achievements 
of his ancestors, the Greek of today seeks by every means to build 
up his country’s schools. Illiterate he may be himself, the Greek 
covets opportunity for his children. There is much yet to be 
accomplished. Poverty, squalor, ignorance and a host of ills yet 
abide. But it must be remembered that a quarter of a century 
marks the history of railways in that country, that factories are 
still in the small proprietary stage, and that it is but little more 
than three-quarters of a century since the throwing off of a slavery 
as blighting as ever was African bondage. Yet the statistics for 
1905 return 2,604 primary schools, 306 secondary schools, thirty- 
nine high schools, a university, many private schools, besides 
schools for agriculture, mechanics, military and naval training, 
commerce, law, theology, and the like. Girl’s schools also exist 
and women rank with their sisters elsewhere in Europe. And 
there are only two (practically one) large cities and ten others 
ranging from 10,000 to 40,000. Throughout the rural districts 
illiteracy stands at only 30% and in the towns at 15%. 

The mention of agricultural training reminds us that Greece is 
80% or more agricultural. The instincts of the centuries passed 
under Turkish rule still prompts the grouping of country homes 
into communities, but the life of the people is overwhelmingly 
rural, Still only 21% of the land is under the plow, and 59% 
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is not cultivated at all. Already a considerable variety of cereals 
and fruits are produced, the annual export of raisins alone amount- 
ing to 170,000 tons, a value of $8,000,000. The laudable efforts 
of the late King George in the way of encouraging scientific ag- 
riculture must tell in the end. Greece needs agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations ; needs to be taught the care and the value 
of the soil; and needs to be won from politics—bane of Balkan 
peoples—to the dignity of labor and to the beauty of the worth of 
rural life and pursuits. The pyramid so long by adversity held 
upon its point needs now to be tipped back on its base. The work 
of education has only just begun. 

Recent additions of territory afford outlet for pent-up energies 
and, it is to be hoped relief for too prevalent jealousy of others’ 
success. In every considerable city of Europe and on other conti- 
nents as well, notably at Alexandria, Paris, London, St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, Constantinople, even New York and Chicago, Greek 
thrift and shrewdness have laid up bounteous store. Nor the least 
encouraging is the patriotic munificence that prompts Greeks, even 
those resident in other lands, to remember La Patrie. The finest 
buildings, as, university, museum, academy of sciences, zappeion, 
prisons, hospitals, stadiums, and colleges, are monuments to this 
sentiment, “Once a Greek, always a Greek.” <A case on record 
is of a Greek barber dying in New York who left all he had, $150, 
for an educational fund for his country, There is a spirit of 
pride in their traditions, even among the humble peasantry who 
come to America seeking labor, and a successful life contemplates 
a happy close amid the blessed sights and memories of Hellas. 
What has been so well begun cannot fail of being well done. 

It may well be, too, that we have approached this matter from the 
wrong angle. It was the captain of an American vessel that first 
saluted the new Greek flag as it was borne into a harbor filled 
with shipping from all nations. Several years since an American 
Academic Society came within a single vote of adopting the mod- 
ern Greek method of pronouncing the language. Occasionally a 
college catalogue shows that the regnant professor follows in this 
line. 

It is almost four hundred years now since Erasmus, superceding 
the scheme of Reuchlin, impressed upon classical scholarship a 
system of pronunciation mediaeval in spirit if not quite in date. 
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For four centuries this has held a system whose chief proof was 
the fact that it could not be disproved. And the symbol has been 
true to substance. Instead of the living expression of a living 
people Greek has degenerated in most colleges to a prosaic render- 
ing in stolid prose. The old fire and spirit has been lost sight of. 
Greek has become too much a mere discipline, a drudgery, a health 
exercise for the intellect. Textbooks have been built upon the 
same plan. Rules and paradigms and exceptions have been dealt 
out for weary months before the student had a suspicion that the 
temple of Greek was anything more than a stooping passage-way 
or a blind alley. Sixty to eighty lessons was the measure of the 
standard beginning book. Let us learn wisdom of the teacher of 
modern languages. French, German, Spanish, Italian are a means 
toanend. They are living, vibrant tongues, the approach to great 
literatures as well as the media of living peoples. Let us drop 
linguistics for classical phililogy in the true sense of that term; 
let us take the modern approach to a language that never has ceased 
to be spoken and written, the possession of a people that never 
has been dead but is alive today more than ever before ; let us be- 
come more impressed that we are meeting a people that after show- 
‘ing a tenacity of life equalled only by the Jews have reasserted 
themselves and reestablished themselves in their ancient seats and 
made themselves a growing factor in the Mediterranean world; 
let us look not only backward but forward to Greece that is yet to be. 
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Some Broader Aspects of School Discipline 


By AsranaM Dervutscu, New York Crry. 


I. 

SuimmMoMMNMe TTF present generation has witnessed some remark- 
able changes in our educational ideas and practices 
T in regard to children not sound in mind or body and 
to those who, for various reasons, fail to react to 
school order and work as we expect of children nor- 
mal in the accepted sense. It is to the latter espe- 
cially that we are beginning to give more attention. 
SMM Tr the past, as soon as we recognized one of these 
forms of “exceptionality” as a problem, we made provision for it. 
The: blind, crippled, anaemic, mentally deficient, truant, tubereu- 
lous and deaf are now being specially provided for. Such chil- 
dren are regarded as “exceptional” in the sense of their not being 

up to the standard of what we think a child should be. 

Unfortunately, the putting of many new educational ideas into 
practice, requires an increase in school appropriations, and since 
our schools must have a “business” basis for their existence, it is 
therefore to be expected that most new circumstances affecting 
their welfare, must also be considered from a financial standpoint. 

To illustrate this tendency first from another field: Some of 
us no doubt remember that many people favored the establishment 
of a system of childrens’ courts only after it was proved to them 
that juvenile delinquency, when no effort is made to correct it, 
leads to adult delinquency, which necessitates a larger expenditure 
for jails and prisons later on. So for them, the question of what 
was to be done with our young malefactors when brought to a legal 
accounting, had to be first turned into a problem of dollars and 
cents. It was then found cheaper to arrest criminal tendencies in 
their inception when there was a better chance of their being rooted 
out than later when they became chronic and would involve a far 
greater expense. 

The care of the deaf and blind in our schools was an obvious 
problem. By proper training they could become economically useful. 
Only recently was it satisfactorily shown that the care of the men- 
tally deficient children constituted a problem having a social bear- 
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ing in a financial sense. Uncared and unprovided for, they later 
contributed little or nothing to the support of their existence and 
were even a criminal menace with its accompanying economic loss. 
So it was found “better business” to make special provision for 
them. The same line of thought could be followed out with re- 
gard to the other “exceptional” classes of children noted above. 
However, not all existing school conditions which are harmful 
or productive of evil, are regarded as problems worthy of consid- 
eration, financially or otherwise, either because they are not wide- 
spread or serious enough, or because they are new and do not force 
themselves on our attention, or because we are prone to disregard 
them. The practical teacher now tells us that there are “bad”, “in- 
corrigible”, “stupid”, “lazy”, “indifferent”, and “over-age” chil- 
dren in the schools. What school has not its “E”, “special” and 
“make-up” classes for them? Are we aware of the fact that their 
re-education, when necessary, entails a very large expense? Ayres 
tells us that about 70% of our school population suffer from phys- 
ical defects and that it takes such children nine years to do eight 
years of their regular school course. This is a needless waste 
when we consider that a child’s yearly education costs about $50 
and especially so where such defects are very often unfortunately 
and inevitably overlooked through various causes. We find that 


in one school, out of 61 children reported for doing poor work, no 


less than 56 children had a record of from one to eight “repeats.” 
They were in grades ranging from the first to the sixth year grades. 
In a “special” class, 26 children were repeating the work of that 
particular grade but not more than 7 or 8 could show that this 
was their first “repeat.” 

Such children are also “exceptional” and we must regard the 
position of these children in the school as a new problem arising 
out of the inadequacy of our present systems. The field for in- 
vestigation, being new, has not been well explored and worked out. 
To many still, there seem to be no obvious differences between 
such children and the so-called “ordinary” children. Neverthe- 
less, as will be shown, because the condition of these children has 
an important bearing on school, home and community, their con- 
sideration becomes of social and educational importance and in 
these relations, these “exceptional” children will be briefly con- 
sidered. 
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For practical purposes, in making an inquiry and investigation 
into this question, let us discuss their condition from five points 
of view, viz: I, Present Health and Physical Condition. II, Home 
Life and Attitude Toward School. III, Past History. IV, School 
Record. V, Leisure. 


I. 


In their normal school career, students are taught that there 
must be “mens sana in corpore sano.” Unfortunately, the 
knowledge of this most important principle as shown by them 
when they become teachers is very limited. Its practical meaning 
and application are not satisfactorily taught along with the courses 
in the history, principles and practice of Education. We are learn- 
ing, though, if but slowly. Terman, Hoag, Ayres, Cornell, Mack- 
enzie, Warner, Rowe and others have created the new field of 
“Child Hygiene” and their research work is showing why chil- 
dren are “stupid”, “retarded” and “bad”. Just as the university 
courses in medicine and law were lengthened when these fields of 
knowledge were extended, requiring a longer period of preparatory 
training for physicians and lawyers, so must Education require of 
its teachers that they be better prepared to conform to the demands 
made by recent additions to educational knowledge in our particu- 
lar field. We note with a great deal of pride that our schools no 
longer give their sole attention to the purely intellectual phase of 
the educational process as is evidenced by the existence of very 
excellent systems of health inspection of school children. This 
is a great step beyond mere emphasis on the “book” side of a 
child’s education. Our cities spend many millions of dollars 
yearly to this end, but as we shall learn in a moment, the help 
of the teacher is needed in this work. A medical inspector is 
assigned to from 8 to even as many as 14,000 children for whose 
health record he is responsible. It does not take much effort to 
realize that working only a few hours a day and about 200 days 
a year, and as a thorough physical examination takes about 
twenty or thirty minutes, an inspector can not reach a child more 
than possibly once or twice in his school life except when he is 
reported, which happens very rarely, for special examination by 
the teacher, for very obvious defects. 

It is, therefore, for the teacher to know something of the ele- 
ments of child hygiene. He should form part of the health inspec- 
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tion system. It would be needless and wasteful to supply enough 
inspectors to provide for yearly examinations for every child. 
For the vast majority this would be unnecessary. Yet there are 
always some in every class who, somehow or other are permitted 
to go along year after year, suffering from physical defects, which 
to the trained eye are not evident, but which have a decided effect 
for the worse on their possessors. The conduct and school progress 
of such children always form the trials and tribulations of the 
teacher. For teachers to be able to know in what directions to 
search for causes of “exceptionality” when they meet them, would 
go a long way toward the solution of our problem. 

Let us note the following cases to understand how children have 
gone along for years with physical defects and what has resulted 
in spite of what is a fairly good system of health inspection. Ed- 
ward P. is thirteen years old and was reported term after term 
as being mischievous, needing continual watching, never quiet and 
always restless, and causing much trouble for his teachers on 
account of his poor conduct. Through the efforts of a teacher, he 
was given the proper medical examination and was found to be 
afflicted with chorea in such a severe form that his removal from 
school was deemed advisable. Yet this boy had been given a 
“normal” health record only a few years previous. 

Frank L. D. is twelve, and has poor bladder control. He also 
is reported as being very disorderly by all his teachers and is 
sadly in need of medical attention for nervous instability. In 
this particular case, where a weak bladder may be symptomatic 
of a deranged nervous system, the school medical inspector will 
take no note of the matter because such a condition does not come 
within his province. Both parents of the boy are of a neurotic 
type. 
Mabel H. is fifteen and is about four years behind in her school 
work, A simple test revealed poor vision for one thing. The at- 
tending oculist declared that she needed optical attention ten years 


Dorothy R. is fourteen and is about three years behind in her 
work. Her progress in school has been very poor all the way 
through. An apathetic state and a condition of utter “lifelessness”’ 
suggested “adenoids.” After proper examination, an immediate 


and long needed operation for the removal of this very condition 
was ordered. 
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In the “special” class referred to above, casual examination 
of a majority of the children revealed the fact that eighteen were 
suffering from the common physical defects and yet this was not 
known by the inspector assigned to the school. It is nothing 
unusual to examine the teeth of the children in the average class 
and find that a very small percentage indeed, possess a set of teeth 
in fairly good condition. 

Here are typical cases where teachers with proper training would 
have been able to notify the inspector of existing defects before they 
could have reached an advanced stage and caused needless trouble 
and waste. 

Lest we forget the “miracles” that can be effected by proper 
action even in one respect, let us quote from the address of Dr. 
W. M. Richards on the night of November 8, 1915, before the 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence at the New York Academy of 
Medicine on “Prevention of Poverty and Crime by the Correction 
of Physical Defects in School Children.” Dr. Richards investi- 
gated forty of the most difficult cases in two schools in New York 
City and reported in part as follows: “I corrected only one physi- 
cal defect in these children and that was vision. In other words, 
I fitted them with proper glasses. Their marks in different sub- 
jects, and their record at the schools were put on a sheet of paper 
by their teacher. Six months after they had been fitted with 
glasses, their records were again put down on the same sheet and 
comparison showed that eight had been lost sight of through dis- 
charge, transfer, loss or exchange of glasses. Of the remaining, 
45% of the ungraded children went up into the regular classes. 
The backward children were promoted, and the delinquent be- 
came some of the best children in the school.” 

There are children who will progress in spite of physical defects 
but not as well as they would if these defects were corrected. The 
fact nevertheless remains that our “exceptional” children, the 
“stupid” and “repeats”, are not really educable until their dis- 
abilities are removed. It would be a satisfactory return for effort 
spent in acquiring the ability to make even a superficial examina- 
tion if it could be made to reveal early enough the causes for some 
of our cases of “exceptionality”. The efficiency of the health in- 
spection would be increased many times and this kind of co- 
operation on the part of the teacher would be invaluable. 

Many of our states, notably Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
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require teachers to give the simple tests at certain times to dis- 
cover defects. During the week of November 1, 1915, four schools 
in New York City held a very successful “Health Day” under the 
direction of the Bureau of Educational Hygiene, during which 
time teachers examined for defects of vision, hearing and teeth. 
Interest in this kind of work is spreading, but not fast enough. 

There is no reason why such examinations could not be con- 
ducted under the supervision of and in co-operation with the 
Health Department or other bureau devoted to this work. The 
equipment for such a purpose would not cost very much. It might 
require not more possibly than a few sets of vision charts and 
tongue depressors for each school, to be used by the teachers on 
“Health Day” and at other times when they saw need for them, 

The standard works on the subjects of “Child Hygiene” and 
“Medical Inspection of Schools” give full details as to what de- 
fects are to be looked for, together with their classification and ex- 
planation and how they are to be discovered. The writer has 
found it very helpful to keep the following suggestions among 
others in mind when examining children reported for poor work 
and conduct. 


HEALTH. 


Constitutional—Is the child in good health? Does he feel so? 
Is he pale, anaemic, irritable or “nervous”? Does he suffer from 
malnutrition? Is he “sickly” or pale? 

Teeth—Are they in good condition? Are they broken, carious 
or missing? Are there “crowdings” or mal-occlusions? Does the 
child take care of them ? 

Eyes—lIs there anything peculiar about the eyes? Do they ever 
hurt him? When he reads or studies, does he get headaches? Do 
they “water” or get red? Is there a “strained” look on his face ? 
Can he see the board from the place where he sits? Does he hold 
printed matter far from or very near to his eyes? Do the letters 
blur or run together, or “jump” around or disappear? If he wears 
glasses, how long has he had them without changing them? Where 
did he procure them? Is he poor in reading and spelling particu- 
larly? Can he copy words and numbers correctly? Does he 
“squint” when he reads? Is strabismus present ? 

Ears—Are you sure that he can hear distinctly? Does he ap- 
pear to listen in a listless, half-conscious way when you 
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speak to him? Does he ask to have questions repeated? Does 
he have a tendency to lean forward in his seat as if to attend 
better? Does he seem to listen with one ear only? Does he com- 
plain of “buzzing” sounds in his ears? Are there any “dis- 
charges” ? 

Nose and Throat—Can he breathe freely through both nostrils ? 
Is his mouth continually open? Has his face a drawn, sunken 
look? Is the bridge of his nose swollen? Does he complain of a 
swollen throat, especially in winter? Does he suffer from fre- 
quent “colds”? What is the condition of his tonsils ? 

Miscellaneous—Does he have frequent ‘“‘stomach-aches”? Must 
he empty his bladder more than three or four times a day? Can he 
stand in good position? Is his back perfectly straight? Do his 
finger tips get cold or his lips blue? Does he get out of breath 
easily? Does he drag his feet when he walks ? 

It is not to be expected that the teacher, when making exami- 
nations, will ask every question. They are merely suggestive con- 
ditions which teachers can be trained to look for or note. Some 
will be very obvious and apparent, others will reveal themselves 
through proper questioning and for the others, the simple tests 
can be given. When defects are found, the school medical inspec- 
tor and the nurse are to be notified and in most cases the teacher’s 
work in the matter will end here. 

The following incident may be of interest in that it can be 
made to offer a possible solution in cases where a parent is unwill- 
ing to abide by the advice and suggestions of the school health 
authorities. Michael S. C. is a pupil in a Brooklyn, N. Y., school. 
For several years he was frequently absent, due to diseased ton- 
sils. The teachers declared that while this condition was allowed 
to exist, the boy could not make any material progress, even if he 
attended school regularly. The matter was brought before the 
Children’s Court by the Bureau of Attendance and on November 
17, 1915, the court ordered the parents to have the offending ton- 
sils removed. This is the first decision of its kind ever given in 
this state and for that matter in possibly all other states. It is a 
hopeful step in the right direction and should have far reaching 
results for the good. It opens up an entirely new field for the 
treatment of some of our cases of “exceptionality.” 


(To be Continued) 








What to Teach in History 


By Ransom A. Maoxrm, M.A., State Noxmat Scuoot, 
FarrMont, West VirGinia. 


Part II. 


gusmmomenns TN CE the teacher should think more of quality than 
quantity of work, and since quantity and quality of 
S work rarely go together, the question naturally 
arises, What events and phases of history should be 
emphasized? There are so many facts to consider 
that the teacher has time only for the essentials. 
.Events great in their consequences, it is generally 
conceded, should be selected and emphasized. 

History of Civilization. Just facts that are characteristic 
should be stressed. If we accept this, the next question to be 
answered is: From what field shall we select most of the char- 
acteristic facts—from political history or from the history of 
civilization ? 

Historians are beginning to agree that the former should not be 
emphasized as much as the latter. However, they do not contend 
that political history or that part of history dealing with wars, 
dynasties, and political parties should be eliminated, but that the 
history of civilization should receive far more attention than it 
has in the past, and, that the time devoted to political history 
should be greatly reduced. 

Some are now suggesting that the history of education should 
be stydied in connection with the general history of the world, 
while a few educators might even go so far as to substitute the 
history of education for the course in general history, basing their 
contention on the assumption that “the history of education is 
the history of civilization with the wars and politics left out.” 
But this, it seems to me, is a theory and only a theory. It may be 
that the history of education, if taught in the right way, ts the 


*Part I “The Value of History’ was presented in the May (1915) issue of 
“Bducation. 
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history of civilization omitting the wars and politics, but it is 


not so now. The history of education as given in the ordinary_ 


text books on the subject is entirely too narrow to be entitled 
the History of Civilization. 

We do not think it wise to omit the wars entirely in studying 
history in the unrestricted meaning of the term, but we do believe 
the essentials of the history of education, as taught at present, 
should be included in the course and studied in connection with 
the other movements and phases of history and not as an isolated 
phenomenon. The reason is obvious: The student gets a wrong 
conception of the history of education if he studies it apart from 
the general history of the world. Unless studied in connection 
with other world movements, he fails to see and understand it in 
its proper relations. In short he fails to get a right perspective 
and, therefore, cannot properly evaluate the subject. To under- 
stand and estimate the educational movements correctly, it should 
be possible, as Doctor Burnham points out, to consider the wider 
relations, to present the writings of educators in connection with 
the philosophical and social ideas of the time, to study the schools 
in their relation to life, and by treating the large aspects of the 
culture movements of the period, the function of the school would 
be seen in proper perspective, and the vital and interesting aspects 
of educational movements would be made clear. 

Doctor Burnham gives us a broad conception, and where the 
emphasis should be placed is exceptionally well stated; but it is 
not in harmony with what is actually accomplished in the schools. 
The failure has been due primarily to the text books. However, 
the recent texts are more in harmony with the broad conception of 
history, as viewed by the great educator, whom we have just 
quoted. 

It might seem from what has been said that education would 
be overemphasized if the foregoing suggestions were followed. 
But this is not our purpose. We merely wish to stress a field of 
study that has never had proper recognition. Any fact of supreme 
importance in whatever field found should be selected and empha- 
sized, for one should form, if possible, an adequate conception of 
the most notable things that have happened, and of what man has 
accomplished in all fields of human endeavor. However, one must 
bear in mind that the history of education, if taught in the right 
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way, reaches out in all directions and, as already indicated, 
includes much more than the name implies. 

Finally, let us summarize briefly:—In the past the ordinary 
text books, and consequently the schools have stressed principally 
military history and politics. At present the concensus of educa- 
tional opinion seems to be that our future courses should deal 
not merely with wars, politics and rulers, but rather with the arts 
and occupations of peace, with science, morals, architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, language, literature, religious ideas and institu- 
tions, commerce and industry, social and economic conditions, 
modern imperialism, social life and general culture, the humani- 
tarian movements, education and philanthropy. 
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Humanizing English Teachers 


By Frank R. Arnoxp, Logan, Utan. 


NE of the saddest bits of educational cleavage, sad- 

der far than a mountain of split infinitives, is the 

O absolute divorce that exists in many college depart- 

ments of English between the literary work and 

q that of public speaking or expression. The head of 

the former is too often all background and that of 

| latter all foreground, and it takes the two to make 
SunmmommMN® =» ood English teacher. 

“They think I’m unscholarly when I go about the country giv- 
ing my talks on Maine Poets and Indiana Humorists. But the 
country people and the women’s clubs like them.” This is the 
complaint of a préfessor of public speaking in a state university 
of the middle west. He is a graduate of Amherst with three sub- 
sequent years at the Emerson school of oratory and the result is 
purely “Emersonian.” By “they” he meant the other men of 
the English department who would probably scorn to be popular 
and would esteem themselves more highly if they “got into” ‘“Mod- 
ern Language Notes” than into “Munseys”. In another western 
state university the public speaking has for years been in charge 
of a woman who has neither a college degree nor one from a school 
of oratory. And yet she has so much influence with the board of 
trustees that she has recently had debating work put in her depart- 
ment, much to the disgust of the men in economics, history and 
English, who realize that there is as much need of ideas and Eng- 
lish for debaters as of the proper airs, tones, and gestures. These 
are not exceptional cases, for the militant advocates of the spoken 
and written word glower at each other across many a campus and 
in many a faculty meeting and supply much petty gossip in s0- 
called academic circles. : 

We have no remedy to suggest for the teachers of public speak- 
ing. Their case is not exactly hopeless but hard. It is so difficult 
to acquire a background. It takes years of the right kind of study 
and associations and sometimes even generations of ancestors. It 
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is far easier to give the man with a background a new point of 
view and as a humanizing influence for English teachers with a 
horror of the popular we would recommend first that they join some 
branch of the Drama League and in the second place that they buy 
}’rofessor Clapp’s admirable little pamphlet on “Plays for Ama- 
ceurs”’, issued last June by the League. This contains a stimu- 
lating introduction telling in a masterly way just how to select a 
play, how to produce it and how to act it. After this technical 
advice the author concludes with this remark, “There is no town 
so small, no country district which may not develop from its local 
amateurs, working intelligently, a little community theatre of its 
own.” And he might have added, “It only needs a leader.” And 
that leader will not be the biblical little child but most naturally 
some English teacher, whether in the grades, high school or col- 
lege, it matters little, provided he has a liking for dramatic things. 
Professor Clapp can speak as one having authority because he has 
worked out personally with his own students or with the able Lake 
Forest amateurs all the problems that he simplifies in such a sen- 
sible, illuminating manner. Any English teacher who reads it 
comes to realize that acted drama is a picture of life itself or life 
realistically conventionalized and should therefore be a valuable 
corner of his own little English kingdom. He should also have 
borne in on him with additional force the truth of Norman Hap- 
good’s assertion that the drama is the great national game of 
America, even more so than base ball, that it is, in fact, the great 
cosmopolitan amusement, and that a teacher can easily become a 
leader in community life by taking some form of leadership in 
this amusement. 

Here is an opportunity for the English teacher to be not only 
popular but scholarly, too, if we may call it scholarship to know 
and stand for the best things in modern dramatic literature. And 
it is genuine literature that Professor Clapp introduces us to in 
his list of plays that he knows are worth doing and can be done by 
amateurs. He has gleaned all over Europe; has roamed most 
profitably through the reputable repertory companies of Great 
Britain, and has even culled some things worth while from the 
barren American field. You may think you know your Shaw, 
Synge, Stanley Houghton, Galsworthy and Masefield, but do you 
know Harold Brighouse, George Paston, W. B. Maxwell, Keble 
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Howard and Edward Parry? They are probably new names to 
you, but you can’t afford not to know them if you are an English 
teacher, avid of life, and you may thank Professor Clapp and the 
Drama League for introducing you to some new Englishmen who 
count most decidedly. Professor Clapp retains scarcely anything 
that is Victorian. No more Marble Hearts or Ladies of Lyons. 
Some of his plays may be theatrical but they all have the color 
and illusion of life. His list is a revelation to people familiar 
only with the catalogues of French and Baker. Here is a list that 
tells you what you want to know about an untried play, does it 
concisely and graphically, and even has the personal touch. When 
Mr. Clapp says that a play is capital you may be sure he means 
it and nine times out of ten you’ll agree with his verdict if you 
select one of the plays he describes. There is no more difficult 
task in modern society than to select a suitable play for amateurs 
but with Mr. Clapp at your elbow the labor is agreeably lessened. 

It has always been a favorite contention of ours that no college 
should engage a teacher of English composition who has not con- 
tributed something to a reputable magazine, preferably the Atlantic 
or the Saturday Evening Post. Some wouldn’t mention the two in 
the same breath, but each is the best of its kind. Now we should 
like to add as a minor qualification to be required of all English 
teachers that they should all be enthusiastic members of the Drama 
League. 








The Individual in Education 


By Harry Presre Swett, Franxiiy, N. H. 


NDIVIDUALITY is a conception that underlies 

every variety of education; and every teacher acts 

| from some conception of individuality, even when 

it is not consciously formulated. However much 

they may differ in their expression, ideas concern- 

ing individuality are of only a few types. They 

may all, indeed, be included in but three. These 

types are, again, so natural that nobody completely 

disregards any one of them. The teacher does well to make a ju- 

dicious use of all three, but is likely to employ one to some exclu- 
sion of the others. 

The three varieties of the conception of individuality may be 
called the mathematical type, the biological type, and the ethical 
type. The biological type is discussed most commonly at the pres- 
ent time, but the mathematical is of ancient standing and has 
been employed much in building up our educational] systems. In 
brief, the mathematical type is employed whenever a single child, 
or person, is treated like a mathematical unit, or point. This is 
done legitimately in statistical reports such as are published by 
the educational offices of the nation, state, or city. When the prin- 
cipal of a growing school has to install some new desks, or has to 
buy some books for a class, he thinks of the pupils mathematically. 
It is of necessary value in systems where the numbers are great, 
but it cannot be neglected in small places. 

It is, of course, an abstraction, with reference to human individ- 
uality. The mathematical one, or point, has neither characteris- 
tics, nor history, nor permanent relationships. The mathematical 
conception is, accordingly, misused whenever the system is put 
before the pupil; whenever a person is made a cog, to use a com- 
mon expression, in some administrative wheel. The pupil is re- 
garded as a point to a large extent, whenever his family conditions, 
or other environmental influences, are disregarded in his education ; 
whenever his likes and dislikes are smothered, or allowed no place 
in his training. 
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It is abused whenever the teacher is without sympathy with the 
pupils; or whenever a superior officer fails to allow his teachers to 
have freedom of initiative. It is abused whenever an able educator 
in an influential position is forced to put much of his valuable 
time upon work that is properly suited to a clerk that is good at 
figures, or when a teacher is obliged to spend much of her energies 
upon papers or records. 

We hear the complaint in some places of over-supervision, If 
this complaint is justified, it is not supervision, as such, that is at 
fault, but the kind of supervision. The complaint is justified 
when all the supervised are marshalled like so many ones by mathe- 
matical processes. And there is just this danger. The farther a 
person gets from actual contact with persons, the more likely he is 
to treat them abstractly. The philosopher of the library, or the 
laboratory, is likely to hold an atomistic theory of the universe; 
and these atoms are likely to fade into mathematical abstractions. 

The biological conception approaches nearer human individual- 
ity. It makes much of those characteristics which are abstracted 
from the mathematical conception. Here the child is studied to 
find out his personal idiosyncracies. His ancestry is of interest 
to determine his hereditary defects and advantages; his actions are 
studied to determine further his hereditary equipment; his future 
is also looked into. 

This readily appears to involve a much higher pedagogical 
method than the mathematical procedure. It is no wonder that it 
has many advocates, and that it has enlivened some educational 
methods that were becoming stereotyped. It has its value; but 
like the mathematical conception, it is of itself an incomplete defi- 
nition of individuality. We use this conception in rearing ani- 
mals. A horse has its hereditary traits, and can early be selected 
for the dray, the carriage, or the saddle; and his training is di- 
rected according to this decision. 

The suggestion is made that a child be studied early in life that 
it may be decided what his future calling is to be—a carpenter, a 
musician, a doctor. But we have gone only a little way, even if we 
decide this wisely: an individual is more than his economic voca- 
tion. These terms, too,—carpenter, musician, doctor—are class 
names, and there are hundreds of each class. A carpenter is not 
an individual. What is his name? Does he need a boss at his el- 
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bow? Is he a good citizen? Has he a family? Does he go to 
church ? 

But, however minutely we study a child, we always meet this 
limitation; we have to use these generalities, these class terms. 
Each new term may help us get nearer the individual, but each 
one warns us that there is a superficiality to our powers of inves- 
tigation—we never can quite find the boy or girl. We miss him 
in the aggregate ; we miss him in every particular observation. The 
person is still looked upon too externally. 

Yet, it must not be forgotten, there is much to human individu- 
ality that is observable by others; and all of this may be drawn 
upon to make the child’s education more advantageous. But the 
child is thus looked upon as passive, or relatively so; and there 
is need of caution lest he be expected merely to obey the directions 
based upon the diagnosis. The really essential element of human 
individuality is thus entirely missed—self-consciousness, with all 
that that implies. To direct the individual from without, and to 
disregard his conscious direction of his own conduct, is to reduce 
education to a system as rigidly determined by natural and social 
forces as the caste system of India. It is suited in a democratic 
age only to criminals and defectives, whose purposes and desires 
do not have to be respected. 

A wise use of the biological conception, however, might not re- 
sult in permanent classes. The attempt is made to get away from 
a fixed system by seeking variations in human individuals and 
then by strengthening and developing these. There are such va- 
riations in persons, and their value in education must not be mini- 
mized, but, on the other hand, the importance of these natural 
variations, discoverable by the teacher, can be magnified too much. 
The: Darwinian method of observation, which is well suited to 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is only partially applicable to 
persons. Where applicable it has its place; but variations, so dis- 
covered, are, again, only a part, and a superficial part, at that, of 
human variation. The self-conscious mind is the best seat of va- 
riation, and these variations are produced by plans and purposes, 
which are veiled until the actor himself makes them apparent. 
Animals, besides, have to adapt themselves to a comparatively 
fixed environment; human beings strive constantly to vary their 
environment to which they are then to adapt themselves. This 
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latter type of variation is like the former in scarcely more than 
the name. 

The inherent weakness of an exclusively biological conception 
of individuality may be tested by considering what the results 
would be of its persistent application. The danger of a caste sys- 
tem, refined but actual, has been suggested—which danger even 
the search for variations would not remove; in his most important 
activities of life, the child would be expected to obey without de- 
termining himself by himself; one’s career would frequently be de- 
termined early in life, before the natural variations could have a 
chance for expression; education would become limited in its 
scope, civilization might have a fine, external appearance, but the 
strong-minded characters that obey the inner impulse, not the dic- 
tates of another would be lacking; the deep personal insight that 
produces a fine literature, philosophy, and religion would also be 
lacking. 

The biological conception is between the mathematical and the 
ethical. One gets tired trying to find the individual by an infinite 
process of general observations and finally reaches the tendency 
to fall back upon the simple mathematical view. When, too, the 
external attributes of personality are magnified, that is, when the 
educator attempts to assume a large direction of what the child 
shall do, he is already making much of the first idea. For that 
is all external and can be managed with the utmost freedom from 
without. 

When the educator thinks much of the internal qualities, finds 
that he must allow the learner to do much that he cannot direct, 
and realizes that this is not only necessary but wise, he passes on 
to the third idea of individuality. This third conception is ethical 
because it has for its essential attribute the principle of self-direc- 
tion, of independence, of freedom. This is, when fully conceived, 
inclusive of the other two, while having its own peculiar element. 
It is the only one that approaches satisfactorily a definition of in- 
dividuality, by which we mean a uniqueness, a wholeness. There 
is absoluteness to all self-directed action. The self-directing actor 
takes account of his environmental conditions, and of his own pow- 
ers and abilities, whether discovered by himself or others, and, be- 
sides, he has at his command those mental conditions that cannot 
be determined by another. Only through self-consciousness can all 
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these conditions, inner and outer, be known. And, since only 
through self-consciousness can all these factors be brought into 
true unity, it is only thus that the idea of unique individuality 
can even be approximated. 

More theoretically, a human being includes in himself all of 
nature and all of society. This the biological conception recog- 
uizes by requiring the study of the natural and the social evolu- 
tionary processes that affect the individual: a natural product is 
the result of all past stages of development. The highly developed 
ethical individual is conscious to himself of this all-inclusiveness 
of his being, and he acts in a proportionally comprehensive man- 
ner. He cannot directly realize the comprehensiveness of his acts 
in their cause and effect relations by either an intuitional glance or 
by external observation, because of his human limitations; but 
he has a dim realization of this in the consciousness of the moral 
obligation of many acts, and from experience and study he knows 
that this is true. He knows, too, that when he acts according to a 
universal law of nature he is, humanly, acting in the light of all 
nature; and, when he acts according to the universal social law of 
recognizing the claims of every other individual, he acts, so far as 
humans can, as a being inclusive of all other individuals. He is 
thus consciously an individual of individuals, who are both natural 
and rational. 

The ethical conception of individuality is misused unless it is 
applied comprehensively, and it is easy to apply it partially. Inde- 
pendence, or self-direction, is not capriciousness. A child’s whims 
are not to be respected, nor are system and discipline to be 
underrated. The student as far up as the secondary school or 
college cannot be allowed full freedom of action or of choice of 
studies. Human experience and the laws of life and of action 
must be used in order to keep the individual whole. There is, 
in short, a danger of neglecting the other two conceptions of indi- 
viduality ; there is danger of abstraction, of narrowness, and of a 
distrust of modern scientific methods. 

Since this conception of individuality includes the others, ad- 
mitting of order and system, and requiring of the teacher a broad 
knowledge of the individual’s mental and environmental condi- 
tions, the educational method based upon it will differ greatly from 
any method based exclusively upon the others. The child will not 
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be taught to obey the dictates of another, however skilled or sym- 
pathetic, as the most important requisite for successful conduct. 
He will be taught, rather, to exercise his own judgment, to make 
decisions for himself, to develop force in moulding conditions as 
well as in using the conditions that are thrust upon him. This 
will be of a progressive character with the aim that he will ulti- 
mately become independent in managing himself, in the full light 
of all conditions, according to universal laws. 

If the psychological qualities, such as tendencies, abilities, and 
possibilities, could be determined with extreme minuteness, as by 
some mind-meter, the best way to make a true individual would 
still be to furnish him with all these data, so that he might make 
of himself what another does not have time for, even if it were 
possible. Instead of deciding during his early years what he is 
to do in manhood, the aim of the teacher is to fit him for a time 
that is beyond the teacher’s kniowledge or control; to fit him, in 
fact, to change his occupations and purposes as riper experience and 
varying conditions allow him to exercise for himself volitions that 
will have a real comprehensive and individualistic character. The 
school, indeed, will be looked upon as only one means of education 
in a highly civilized community. 

Also, if anything is to be sacrificed, it is better to have less sys- 
tem and less knowledge of conditions externally determined, than 
to lessen the attempt to develop strong willed characters, There 
is more danger, too, that the ethical conception of individuality, 
rather than the other two will be missed, because it is a more diffi- 
cult task to make another independent, or even to recognize his 
independence, than it is to regard another as an external object. 











American Notes—Editorial 


The word “Efficiency” is very much in evidence in the business 
world and in the sphere of national and international affairs at the 
present time. Possibly the word is somewhat overworked. Human 
beings tend to run in herds and flocks, like cattle and sheep, and 
when an excitement starts the herd follows its leaders, often aimlessly 
and frantically. But behind the efficiency movement there is more 
good sense than is frequently to be found in popular “fads.” At its 
best, the demand for efficiency is a call to ambition to assert itself and 
give a good account of itself. And there is need enough for such a 
call. For human nature is prone to ease and indolence. It is too 
easily satisfied with just enough achievement to “get along.” It is 
content, too often, to do about as well as the average, when it could 
with a little extra effort do better than the average, and excel. It 
needs stimulus to do its “level best.” 

In business, competition has come in as a mighty stimulus, and 
this makes the big demand, the positive necessity for efficiency. With- 
out efficiency, business finds itself pushed to the wall. Its competi- 
tors, who are efficient, will put it out of commission by their superior 
zeal and methods. Business efficiency is comparatively easy to admin- 
ister. Organization in business is highly developed and somewhat 
mechanical. The personal element is less prominent. The inefficient 
employee can be eliminated by a formal notice and a double-pay en- 
velope on any Saturday night and no questions asked. Results count. 
Personal feelings do not figure in the equation. Whatever may be our 
judgment of the wisdom or morality of these cold, hard-and-fast 
business standards and methods there is no doubt that they do pro- 
mote efficiency, at least of a material kind. The requirement fur- 
nishes the stimulus. The employee knows he must do his best or lose 
his job. 

Now in the more personal relations of the professions the situation 
is quite different. In the teaching profession for instance, there is 
much more latitude for the individual teacher. It is much easier for 
him to keep along on the line of a level,—holding his job as long as 
he does not make any spectacular blunders but maintains the average 
success of his predecessors and keeps his class or his school at about 
the point of efficiency that a more or less uninformed and unambitious 
community has become accustomed to expect. 

But should we be satisfied with that much efficiency, in our schools ? 

We believe that the answer will be a practically unanimous “No!” 
We want our schools to be administered in all respects as wisely and 
as efficiently as possible. There is need of some way of holding them 
up to a high standard. The doctrine of efficiency is certainly not un- 
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related to the teacher and his job. If it has a place in the more ma- 
terial world of business where things are being made, surely it is 
more essential in the higher realm, where characters and careers are 
being made. 

But the stimulus must come in this more personal realm largely 
through a self-aroused ambition in the soul of every school teacher and 
official. Up to a certain point efficiency should be demanded of the 
teaching fraternity by the public. But far beyond that point will the 
true teacher be zealous to go. And cannot most of us go further than 
we have gone,—whatever may be our “job” and its requirements? 
We undoubtedly can. We need to stir up the gift that is within us! 
We are subject to the almost universal human lethargy. We are by 
nature more or less indolent, careless, unambitious. We could accom- 
plish more, we could count for more, we could rise higher and be big- 
ger than we are if we would. This is the message of the efficiency idea 
to the teachers. Let us hear and heed it,—all the more because it 
will not be involuntarily forced upon us in a cold, impersonal, heart- 
less way. 


The Drama League of America has wisely chosen to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered by the three hundredth anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s death to create a revival of interest in Shakespeare, not 
only through the presentation of his plays by schools and literary 
societies, but also and more especially through pageants and other 
forms of dramatic representation of the life and manners and customs 
of the English people of Shakespeare’s day. It is also a part of the 
purpose of the League, and of those co-operating with it, to foster 
through these means a greater interest in the drama itself as one of 
the most effective means of popular expression. 

To this end the president and certain members of the League have 
prepared a booklet containing suggestions and material for Shakes- 
pearean programs in elementary schools, high schools, normal schools, 
and colleges, and by literary societies. At the request of Commiasioner 
Claxton, the League has had printed for the Bureau of Education a 
special edition of 25,000 copies. Other copies can be had from the 
Drama League of America, 511 Eleventh Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., at the following prices: Single copy, 10 cents; six copies, 50 
cents; one hundred copies, $5. The prices cover only cost of printing 
and handling. 


A National Educators’ Conservation Society was recently organized 
in New York by representatives of five states and forty-two institutions 
of learning. Among the aims set forth in the Creed of this new So- 
ciety are the following: 
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To enter actively and permanently into the practical work of wild 
life and forest protection and increase; to educate teachers, school 
pupils, and students into the necessity of conservation, and to teach 
them the methods by which conservation results may be best and most 
quickly secured; to encourage teachers to carry the teaching work 
afield, into the haunts of wild life,and wild life destroyers, into legis- 
lative halls and even into the courts; to inculcate the idea that the 
ethics of wild life protection, and the legitimate pursuit of game, 
should be taught by every teacher in America; because through faulty 
ethics, or none at all, millions of game birds and thousands of game 
mammals have been and now are being killed contrary to the prin- 
ciples that should govern all sport with the shotgun and rifle; to set 
forth the enormous value of insectivorous birds to agriculture, horti- 
culture, and forestry; to secure perpetual close seasons for all species 
of wild life that are threatened with extinction from our fauna; to 
stop all killing of insectivorous birds for food, and of all birds for 
millinery purposes ; to stop the sale of wild game; to increase the num- 
ber of game preserves; to promote laws to prevent unnaturalizd aliens 
from owning or using rifles and shotguns; to stop all spring and late 
winter shooting; to preserve all forests from wasteful and destructive 
lumbering and forest fires; and reforest all denuded areas in state and 
national forests; to afford protection to all native flowering plants 
that are threatened with extinction. 

This is a large program. It calls for collective effort. Should the 
reader feel disposed to enlist his or her services in this army of na- 
tional defense he is requested to communicate with the secretary at his 
office, 30 Essex St., New York. 


In a recent address on “Educational Measurements and Standards” 
before the city teachers of Topeka, Kansas, Doctor W. S. Monroe, pro- 
fessor of school administration at the Kansas Normal School reported 
on the status of Topeka schools in recent arithmetic tests. Of the 
twenty-four cities including Salina, Leavenworth, Ottawa, and Fort 
Scott which introduced Doctor Monroe’s arithmetic tests into the 
schools last year, Topeka stood approximately twelfth in rank. 

The tests were given twice; once in the middle of the year and once 
at the end. Doctor Monroe ‘ound that although the schools as a 
whole were about average in arithmetic, there were a number of 
pupils much below the standard grade. His address concerned largely 
the necessity of instruction for pupils below standard. 

Doctor Monroe divides school subjects into two divisions, the tool 
subjects, including reading, writing, arithmetic and language, and the 
contents subjects, including history, geography, civics and in some 
ceases arithmetic. “The tool subjects have two functions,” says Doctor 
Monroe. “Qne is practical and is necessary in life; the other is a tool 
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which must be used in order to study other subjects. Reading, for 
example, must be studied in order to study history.” 

Doctor Monroe outlines two necessities for the building up of these 
subjects. One is a standard and definite specification of what the 
class is trying to do; the other is a measurement, the determination 
as to whether the class has attained the standard. 

By the way, it is matter for congratulation that the total enrollment 
at the Normal School at Emporia, including the night school and the 
training school is estimated to be close to 1900. 





The number of communities that are seriously attacking the prob- 
lem of infant mortality should be greatly increased in 1916 by the 
nation-wide observance of March 4 to 11 as Baby Week. Successful 
baby weeks have been carried on in several cities since the first one 
was held at Chicago in April, 1914. But never until now has there 
been a nation-wide movement for a baby week in cities, towns and 
villages, in every State in the Union. In every case the local baby 
week campaigns have resulted in more active and enlightened com- 
munity work for infant welfare and in a wider understanding by 
mothers and fathers of the fundamental principles of infant care. 
The state health officers of forty-one states have expressed their in- 
tention of co-operating in Baby Week. , Many of the state health de- 
partments already have admirable pamphlets and traveling exhibits 
for use in their own states and circulars of information concerning 
the practical details of a baby week campaign may be secured free of 
charge from the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor at Washington. 


The Bureau of Education at Washington reports that “a deep sense 
of social needs, and the responsibility resting upon the kindergartner 
to become a helpful force in the community, has found expression in 
the shape of courses in child welfare, sociology, home making, home 
nursing, and allied topics. Students are given opportunities for prac- 
tical experience in settlement work, in work related to charity organiza- 
tions, home visiting, boys’ and girls’ clubs, children’s hospital work, 
and other occasions requiring the services of earnest young women. 
Several schools are paying attention to the demand for trained di- 
rectors of playgrounds and are offering preparation for that particular 
line of activity.” 


Concluding Superintendent Franklin B. Dyer’s “Questions on 
Teaching ’’(see the three previous numbers of Epucation, Department 
of American Notes—Editorial) we here present his last fifteen ques- 
tions on “Teaching the Lesson.” 
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16. What methods do I employ to have each pupil as he recites, ad- 
dress himself to the class rather than to me? 


17. How do I make it necessary for the pupil to make the proper 
use of his past experiences and his present knowledge? 

18. Do I make desirable use of pictures, objects, charts, maps, 
blackboards and other objective material ? 


19. Am I distributing my attention judiciously among the better 
and poorer pupils so that each pupil is getting the largest possible value 
from my instruction ? 

20. Am I training my pupils to discriminate between what is es- 
sentially important in the lesson and what is only relatively so? 

21. Am I teaching my pupils to organize their own ideas in proper 
relation and sequence ? 


22. How do I see to it that the pupils feel that the object of the 
lesson has been accomplished ? 


23. By what methods do I clinch the main idea of each lesson be- 
fore closing the recitation ? 
24. What evidence is there that my pupils are increasing in power 


of self-control and initiative? Are they learning to solve their own 
difficulties ? 


25. Are my pupils increasing their feeling of responsibility for 
their own improvement ? 

26. Do my pupils attack hard work gladly or do they want help in 
every little difficulty ? 


27. Are my pupils being trained in conscious methods of study 
and work? 


28. To what extent do drills and practice work of pupils carry 
over into their other work? 


29. Is my teaching such that there is inculcated in my pupils the 
desire to learn, to render some valuable service and to be somebody 
worth while? 


30. In general, what am I as a teacher doing, what am I doing it 
for, and why am I doing it in this particular way? 


The foregoing questions were not asked for the purpose of obtaining 
written answers from teachers. They were asked to help teachers 
make 4 self-examination to find ways of improving and in the hope 
that each teacher might profit by answering these questions for her- 
self or himself. 
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Foreign Notes 


Latin AMERICA.—It is a matter of common knowledge that edu- 
cation is not universally diffused throughout the Latin-American 
states. In several of the states the school enrollment comprises less 
than 5 per cent of their populations, and in three only, is it above 8 per 
cent. With this statement should be kept in mind the peculiar char- 
acter of the population as in the case of certain states of our own, 
which according to the latest census have from 30 to 35 per cent of 
illiterates in their population. These conditions are well known to 
the leaders of the Latin-American states and they are taking active 
measures to overcome them. It does not follow, however, that they 
are looking anxiously to the United States for teachers to instruct the 
masses of their children, or even to assist in the more highly developed 
education of their favored classes. This fact needs to be impressed 
upon the school people of the United States. At times, there comes 
a call from the government of a Central American or South American 
state for teachers from the United States competent to take charge of 
technical classes in some newly formed high grade institution, and 
there is a growing disposition to secure trained teachers from the 
United States for special branches in the schools of general education. 
These demands, however, are occasional, and it is only mission schools 
conducted by religious denominations that offer a permanent field of 
effort for teachers from the United States. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that normal schools have 
pretty high development in the Latin American countries, which have 
organized their educational systems theoretically at least, under the in- 
fluence of the early movement in France which gave special emphasis 
to the professional training of teachers. 

Argentina has at the present time 70 public normal schools, double 
the number reported 10 years ago. The number of students during 
that period has increased more than five-fold, and the expenditure for 
the normal schools in the same proportion. 

Uruguay, the smallest state of South America, having a population 
of 114 million, maintains at the capital city two normal schools, one 
for boys and the other for girls, both of which are highly developed 
and well equipped with laboratories, drawing-rooms, and models for 
drawing, manual workshops, and the latest illustrative material. The 
relation which these schools sustain to the rural schools of the country 
affords an instructive lesson to the United States. The majority of 
their students come from the interior departments, and after obtain- 
ing the diploma of master of first grade, the graduates are obliged to 
exercise their profession for at least two years in the departments to 
which they respectively belong. By this means it has been found pos- 
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sible to secure trained teachers for the public schools of the smaller 
villages, and even rural districts. The course of study in the normal 
schools is completed in four years, and during the period state pupils 
enjoy a pension of $15 a month in order to meet the expenses of resi- 
dence in the capital. The average attendance at the institutions is 50 
in the school for boys, and 250 in that for girls. Training of teachers 
for the country schools is also provided by normal institutes which are 
maintained in six departments. The pedagogical library and museum 
at Montevideo has established a circulating section which, upon re- 
quest, supplies teachers who do not reside in the capital with pedagogi- 
cal books. These are loaned gratis and retained for a stated time. 

Chile offers the highest type of teacher-training which is conducted 
in the pedagogic institute, affiliated to the university at Santiago. This 
institution offers seven courses of four years duration each, but the 
students in all must pursue the following branches: 

1. Theory and practice of pedagogy. 

2. Experimental psychology. 

3. Logic, ethics, and history of philosophical systems. 

4. Public instruction and principles of educational legislation. 

The faculty of this university school is noted for the large propor- 
tion of professors who have achieved distinction in the world of sci- 
ence and letters. 


Curna.—The progress of modern education in China is not only 
interesting in itself, but is assuming more and more importance for 
educators in the United States because of the increasing number of 
applicants for admission to our higher institutions from the schools of 
China. The Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1915 pre- 
sents details respecting the new education in several of the larger 
provinces, derived from consular reports. It is interesting to note the 
importance of missionary enterprise in this development. For ex- 
ample, at Shanghai, center for both the Kiangsu and Chekiang Prov- 
inces, there are the Shanghai Baptist College and Theological Semi- 
nary of the American Baptist Mission, the Shanghai American school 
for children of foreign parentage, recently opened, the schools con- 
ducted by the two Christian Associations (Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
A.), and St. John’s University under the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
known in China as the American Church Mission. Shanghai is also 
the seat of the government institute of technology which employs as 
teachers several graduates of American colleges. As regards purely 
graduate work, the greatest progress is shown in the establishment of 
schools and hospitals for medical training. New impetus has been given 
to this work by the conference held in Shanghai a year ago at which 
plans were formulated for the system of medical education to be main- 
tained by the Rockefeller board. 
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In the province of Fukien the American Board of Missions has an 
extensive education work including the Foochow College and the 
Union Theological School; the latter represents a combined effort of 
three different local Protestant missions, viz., one British and two 
American. 

The Commissioner’s Report also presents particulars relative to the 
325 Chinese stndents in the United States in 1915 who were main- 
tained from the Indemnity Fund. 

Denmark is not only noted for the provision which is made for 
universal education, but also offers many examples of welfare services 
instructive to other countries. Naturally these services are centered in 
Copenhagen which comprises nearly one-third the entire population of 
Denmark. In this city school lunches are carried on systematically, 
and 12 public gardens for children, chiefly in the suburbs of the city, 
are maintained by local societies. School gardens also are maintained 
with great success, and in the large city parks sections are generally 
reserved for the sports of children. Perhaps the most unique of all 
the institutions of this character are the maritime hospitals in which 
sickly children are cared for and instructed. Notwithstanding 
such provision, recent investigations have given a rather alarming 
view of the extent to which school children are obliged to work for 
their living. These contrasting aspects of child life in Denmark are 
graphically shown by particulars respecting child labor in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education for 1913, and accounts of the wel- 
fare services in the Report for 1915. 


A. T. S. 











Book ‘Notices 


BOOKS ON CIVICS. 


THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN. By Arthur William Dunn, 
formerly Director of Civics, Ind. D. C. Heath & Co. 


CITY, STATE AND NATION. A Text-Book on Constructive Citizen- 
ship for Elementary Schools and Junior High Schools. By William L. 
Nida, Superintendent of Schools, River Forest, Ill. The Macmillan 
Company. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. By Charles A. Beard, Associate Professor 
of Politics in Columbia University, and Mary Ritter Beard. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

These three comparatively recent additions to the list of available 
manuals on civics present the results of experience in a subject which 
is growing rapidly in importance in the popular consciousness. So many 
new discoveries of science, so many improvements in methods of pro- 
duction and transportation, so many new things calculated to impress 
upon the observer the possibilities and responsibilities of citizenship,— 
all these have created a demand for a more intelligent presentation of the 
subject in the schools. It is a teachable subject and besides being popu- 
lar, it givs scope for original investigation and action. Old and young 
alike respond to knowledge of new methods of promoting the public wel- 
fare and it is well that the child at an early age should realize that he 
is as truly a citizen as his father or older brother. 

The first book named above is quite elementary and yet leads on to 
parts of the subject that are well suited to high school pupils. It is 
admirably written and arranged, and leaves little to be desired in the 
way of a beginners’ text book in Civics. 

The second book is well adapted to city schools. It sets forth ideals 
and facts about city streets, water, disposal of garbage, municipal mar- 
kets, fire fighting, taxes, city government, etc., and likewise the gov- 
ernmental plan for state and nation. 

The third volume is chiefly about the actual workings of government 
in suppying human needs, and regulating and protecting human life. It 
is intended for more mature students. All three books are well bound 
and illustrated, and will supply a demand which is bound to increase, for 
fuller and richer courses in this fascinating subject so closely related to 
human welfare. 


COMMUNITY CIVICS. By Jessie Field, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Page County, Iowa,—author of “The Corn Lady”; and Scott 
Nearing, Professor of Social Science, Toledo University, author of 
“Income”, “Social Adjustment” etc. The Macmillan Company. 
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Since noticing the other books upon this subject, this book has come 
to hand. It is an elementary book and is particularly well adapted to 
use in the rural schools. It presents clearly and spiritedly the essential 
facts of good citizenship and its use will greatly enhance the chance of 
the boys and girls becoming builders in a true sense, of a new rural 
community life. The publishers have spared no expense in making the 
volume most attractive through the illustrations and the general makeup 
of the volume. 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS. 
Embracing Free Exercises, Rhythmic Steps, Track and Field Work, 
Games, Apparatus Work. John Joseph McVey. Price $1.50 net. 


In this excellent book Mr. Stecher, the author, has embodied the re- 
sults of much thought and years of experience. The first part of the book 
is a clear statement of the theory and philosophy underlying physical edu- 
cation. The physical training material for the difficult age-groups is out- 
lined definitely. The aims to be reached for each age-group in free exer- 
cises, rhythmic steps, track and field work, apparatus work and in zames 
are stated clearly. This part of the book will be of unusual value to 
teachers in normal schools, or in teachers’ training schools. It also will 
be of value to teachers who are looking for the reasons why certain 
things are right or wrong. A characterization of games by age-groups 
will be of interest to parents as well as to teachers. 

The last half of the book is composed of model lessons for each 
one of the eight school grades. Each lesson is outlined definitely. 
Wherever necessary, illustrations are introduced in each lesson, so as 
to leave no doubt in the mind of the reader regarding what is to be taught 
nor how it is to be done. There is such a wealth of material outlined for 


‘the upper grades, that even high schools will find practically all the 


material they will need for the first two years. 


THE LIBRARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Descriptive and His- 
torical Notes. By Alfred Claghorn Potter, Assistant Librarian. Third 
Edition. Harvard University Press. 


Will be of interest to librarians everywhere. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS IN CITIES. A Descriptive 
Critical and Constructive Study. By Frank Washington Ballou, Ph. D., 
Director, Department of Educational Investigation and Measurement,. 
Boston Public Schools. Harvard University Press. 


An important contribution to educational literature. The study is 
descriptive, critical, constructive. From the investigations reported the 
reader will gather information as to how the larger number of appoint- 
ments to the teaching office have been made in the past; and suggestions 
of improvement of method and the distribution or centralization of re- 
sponsibility. Many related matters such as the eligibility, and qualifica- 
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tions of candidates, examinations, agencies, etc. are fully treated. Dr. 
Ballou has rendered a real service to the cause of Education by the com- 
pilation of this comprehensive volume. 


FIRST AID IN THE LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP. By Arthur 
A. Eldridge, B. Sc., and H. Vincent A. Briscoe, D. Sc., with a Foreword 
by Surg. Gen. Sir Alfred Keogh, K. C. B. Longmans, Green and Co. 
Price 35 cents net. 


A copy of this little book would not be out of place in any home, 
office, public building, workshop or in fact wherever human beings work 


or congregate. It contains information which should be possessed by 
every intelligent person. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS TEACH AND MIGHT TEACH. By Franklin 
Bobbitt, Assistant Professor of Educational Administration, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 

The title of this book suggests its interest and the series to which 
it belongs vouches for its values. 


ESSAY-WRITING, A GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF ENGLISH COM- 
POSITION. By Guy Kendall, M. A., former Master to The Modern Sixth 
at Charterhouse. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 60 cents. 

A specialized treatment of an important part of one’s training in 
English. The contents covers the sentence, the paragraph, letter- 
writing, the descriptive, general and biographical essay, speech-making, 
literary style and punctuation. 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION. By William T. Whitney, Ph. D., Pd. 


D., Superintendent of Schools, Port Chester, New York. The A. 8S. Barnes: 


Company. 
The effort is made in this little volume to create in the child a new 


sense of responsibility and interest in his schoolroom work. It is a step 
in the right direction. © 


READINGS IN LITERATURE, FOR UPPER GRADES. Selected and 
edited by T. Adrian Curtis, Principal in the Public Schools, New York 
City. Charles E. Merrill Company. Price 60 cents. 

Well selected passages that will aid the pupils in oral expression and 
give them a real appreciation of good literature. 


ETHICAL READINGS FROM THE BIBLE. By Harriet L. Keeler, 
A. M., LL. D., Formerly of the Cleveland Publie Schools, and Laura H. 
Wild, B. D. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Well selected and well arranged passages, substantially in the 
language of the King James version of the Bible, and presenting generally 
accepted ethical principles such as reverence for the Creator, respect for 
parents, kindness and generosity, civic righteousness, etc. 
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GATE TO ENGLISH, BOOK II. By Will D. Howe, Professor of 
English, Indiana University, Zella O’Hair, Instructor in English, Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis, and Myron T. Pritchard, Master, Everett 
School, Boston. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 65 cents, 

The books of this series are wisely planned to lead the child step by 
step, according to his capacity, along the broadening highway of litera- 
ture. The first steps in books I and II stress “the relations in grammar 
which will help the pupil in his use of correct English.” The chapter 


on “Letter Writing” is particularly full and helpful. The books are 
well made and fully illustrated. 


THE WORK OF OUR HANDS. A study of occupations for Invalids. 
By Herbert J. Hall, M. D., and Mertice M. C. Buck. Moffat, Yard & 
Company. Price $1.50 net. 

An attractive volume that might at any time have its uses but that 
will be especially serviceable now when so many human beings have 
been maimed for life, in war, and must learn to win their livelihood in 
unaccustomed ways. 


AMERICAN IDEALS. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Doubleday, 
Page & Company. Price $1.00 net. 

Saturated with a commendable patriotism, this book should be put 
into the hands of all “hyphenated” Americans, to teach them what this 
country stands for and what it offers to everyone who will show himself 
worthy of his opportunities. The author is fair and candid. He de- 
scribes our faults and dangers as well as our virtues and achievements. 
But he makes us thoroughly glad that we are Americans. The volume is 
timely. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF BASKET-MAKING. By 
Thomas Okey. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, Bath, New York. 

Valuable to the large number of teachers and students who are 
practising this gentle art, in and outside of the schools. The book is 
thorogoing, practical and fully illustrated. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE FAMILY. By Henry F. Cope, 
General Secretary of the Religious Education Association. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Price $1.25 net, 


The author has had large experience as an educator. He brings 
together in this volume the results of wide observations, deep thinking, 
and the inspiration that comes from a sense of fellowship with the most 
successful workers in this great field of effort for the upbuilding of 
Christian citizenship. We cannot have a Christian state unless we have 
Christian homes and families. And our children will not develop a 
religious life and experience without thoughtful and consecrated in- 
struction and guidance. This book tells the inquiring parent how to 
go to work to produce the desired results. It should go into every home 
where there are children, 
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OUR PALACE WONDERFUL, OR MAN’S PLACE IN VISIBLE 
CREATION. By the Rev. Frederick A. Houck, author of “Life of St. 
Gerlach.” Second Edition. D. B. Hansen & Sons. Price $1.25. 

A thoughtful little volume basing a convincing argument for the ex- 
istence of God the Creator, upon the wonderful revelations of his power, 
love and wisdom as found in the earth and its inhabitants and from the 
solar and other systems of the universe. 


A BEGINNER’S PSYCHOLOGY. By Edward Bradford Titchener. 
The Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

It is not an easy task to simplify an abstruse subject for beginners. 
It is however, a very necessary and useful service. Students of Psychol- 
ogy will thank the author of this volume for his very skilful guidance 
which will enable them to get by the many difficulties involved in the 
study of mental and spiritual phenomena the very names of which have 
heretofore been unknown to them. The book should have a wide field of 
usefulness in the normal schools and colleges. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By E. Lipson, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Examiner in History to 
The University of Aberdeen. A. & C. Black, Ltd. Price $2.50. 

This book is based upon a large amount of original printed material 
in the shape of Patent Rolls, Town Records and Letter Books which has 
only recently become available to students of history. This is “new 
evidence” of great importance to the investigator. The author utilizes 
it with discretion, not neglecting the sources of information that have 
previously been available. The chapters on Foreign, Trade and on 
Revenue and Exchequer are particularly timely in view of present war 
conditions, 


SURE POP AND THE SAFETY SCOUTS. By Roy Rutherford Bailey, 
Published under the auspices of The National Safety Council. Illustrated. 
World Book Company. 

Admirably presents in story form the principles and practice of Boy 
Scout lore. Should be read to or by every young child. 


A FIRST YEAR COURSE IN GENERAL SCIENCE. By Clara A. Pease 
of the High School, Hartford, Connecticut. Charles E. Merrill Company. 
Price $1.20. 

This book presents a general course giving the principles of the 
subject with applications to a wide variety of particulars. Teachers of 
tirst year science will find the volume in every way practically useable ; 
and if they prefer to make their own course they will find much helpful 
suggestion and illustrations in the material Here presented. 
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THE WHEAT INDUSTRY, FOR USE IN SCHOOLS, By N. A. Bengt- 
son, A, M. and Donee Griffith, A. M., Department of Geography and Con- 
servation, The University of Nebraska, The Macmillan Company. 

This book belongs to a series on the “Industries” and everyone knows 
that the wheat industry is one of the greatest for the United States. 
The material is worthy of separate presentation and this volume worth- 
ily presents it. Students of civics and, economics will find the book most 
valuable. 


PRATICAL ZOOLOGY. By Robert W. Hagner, Ph. D. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Intended for use in secondary schools, this book includes material for 
an entire year’s study; or it can be adapted to a shorter course if de- 
sired. It gives a general view of principles and presents the relations of 
animals to man in a nearness that will interest the student. It is fully 
illustrated. 


LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. Deming, 
Introduction by J. N. Adee, Superintendent of Schools, Johnstown, Pa. 
Beckley-Cardy Company. 

A new idea, well carried out. It will help the child to acquire a 
vocabulary and the habit of correct speech. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. By William Chandler Bagley, Professor of 
Education, University of Illinois. The Macmillan Company.* Price $1.25. 

The needs of young teachers have been borne in mind in the prepara- 
tion of this book. They will find in its chapters real help in meeting 
one of the most difficult problems of the schoolroom. 


RIVALS FOR AMERICA. By Francis Parkman. Selections from 
“France and England in North. America”. Compiled by Louise S. Has- 
brouck. Illustrated. Little, Brown and Company. Price 60 cents. 

An admirable presentation of early national history for young stu- 
dents and readers. There is nothing “dry” here. It makes the subject 
as interesting as a novel and yet it is real history. 


THE ART OF THE MOVING PICTURE. By Vachel Lindsay. The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 

A book intended “primarily for photoplay audiences.” It will guide 
them in classifying and judging films. “Action, intimacy and splendor” 
according to the author, are the classes into which all films fall. 
They may often be blended. Some surprising facts and startling con- 
clusions are set forth and the book is well worth perusal as a thoroughly 
up-to-date presentation of a great and pre-eminently novel enterprise. 
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WAGE WORTH OF SCHOOL TRAINING. An Analytical Study of Six 
Hundred Women Workers in Textile Factories. By Anna Charlotte 
Hedges, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. Price $2. 


Thoroughness and suggestiveness are the leading characteristics of 
this thoroughly worth while study of an important modern economic 
subject. 


CONTES BLEUS. By Edouard LaBoulaye. Edited by C. W. Merry- 
weather, M.A., and H. Nicholson, M.A. Longmans, Green and Co. Price, 
50 cents. 


An attractive addition to a well known series of French Texts. 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING MANUAL. By C. C. Lister, Di- 
rector of Penmanship, Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. The 
Macmillan Company. 


A careful presentation of well established principles upon which the 
teaching of writing should be based. 


Periodical Notes. 


Today’s Magazine for February is full of snappy stories for a leisure hour. 
The domestic department covers the various needs of the household. Tetare 
is getting to be a very popular and satisfactory “ladies home journal.” h 
Countryside Magazine for February has a most engaging front cover in colors, 
painting by James McCracken. It represents the coming of Spring, in the 
shape of a charming little maid advancing through a gateway into a garden of 
flowers. The color scheme is admirable.—Educators will thoroughly enjoy and 
feel grateful for the masterful unfolding of the psychology of the German atti- 
tude toward wars, by John Dewey in The Atlantic Monthly for February. His 
theme is “On Understanding the Mind of Germany.’’ The Quarterly Journal of 
Economics has an informing discussion of the “Relation of Scientific Manage- 
ment to Labor’, by C. Bertrand Thompson.—Allan Hoben contributes a read- 
able article on “‘American Democracy and the Modern Church” to The Amerl- 
can Journal of Sociology for January. His conclusions do not set forth the 
church as a very democratic institution. The development of the recent 
“forum” movement and the changing standards of ministerial training ve 
wt 4 of closer relation of the church to practical human life problems than 
ormerly. 





